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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


se 
ORD BEACONSFIELD has been made a K.G,, and has ob- 
tained the remaining Garter for his faithful colleague, Lord 
Salisbury. The Prime Minister received investiture as Knight of the 
Order in a private audience at Osborne, without any parade or 
ostentation, and it is understood that he prefers to remain Ear! of 
Beaconsfield, instead of taking any higher title of nobility. The 
Garter itself associates him with some fifty of the most distinguished 
personages in Europe, nearly half of them being royal, and the 
other half, British nobles of the highest rank. As Lord Beacons- 
field has done much more than most of them, and has, in the 
opinion of the Queen, served materially the interests of the 
Empire, it is reasonable enough that he should be admitted into 
this highly distinguished Order. But whéther what he has done be 
seally a service or a severe blow to the Throne he serves, no sign of 
Royal appreval, of course, can determine. In the world where 
illusion is stripped away, a good many Orders of distinguished 
merit will be read with a minus sign before them, and stamp not 
only the practical blunders of favourites, but the grand mis- 
placements of favour. 





Lord Hartington is to move on Monday a somewhat long 
resolution, beginning with a ‘* while,” which carries his admission 
of the partial good accomplished by the Congress, but ending 
in “regret” that Greece has not been better treated; that we 
have incurred such vast responsibilities, and especially ‘ military 
liabilities,” in relation to Asiatic Turkey, without any indication 
of the means by which they are to be redeemed ; and especially 
“that such engagements have been entered into and responsi- 
bilities incurred without the previous knowledge of Parliament.” 
For the last-named omission, at all events, the House of Commons 
might, we think, have been asked to express something stronger 
than “ regret.” 


To this resolution Mr. Plunket is to move an amendment, 
proposing an Address to her Majesty to thank her for communi- 
tating to the House the Treaty of Berlin, the Protocols of the 
Congress, and the Convention between Great Britain and Turkey, 
expressing deep satisfaction that the war has been terminated, 
and hope that the new arrangements ‘‘ may avail to preserve 
Peace, to ameliorate the condition of large populations in 
the East, and to maintain the interests of the Empire,” And 
Mr. Plunket’s resolution will of course be carried by a large 
majority, for the present House of Commons is far more jealous 
of the prerogatives of the Crown than for the prerogatives of 
the people, is, indeed, very thankful for small mercies,—gratitude 
for communications so meagre as those concerning the Convention 
with Turkey, is really pathetic,—and is sanguine of the results of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s diplomacy with the sanguineness almost of 
Second childhood. 


Lord Beaconsfield is carrying the policy of secrecy so far that 
he may disgust even his own followers at last. With relation to 
the acquisition of Cyprus and the Anglo-Turkish Convention, he 
has produced no scrap of correspondence beyond that despatch of 
Lord Salisbury’s which we have now had for some time. And 


when the Government are challenged on the matter, they reply 
mysteriously that ‘there are no other despatches which can at 
present be laid on the table of the House.” Lord Beaconsfield 
said on Tuesday, ‘I shall be able to show, not only by prece- 
dents, but I hope by very good reasons also, that secrecy was 
the object of the Government, and that the object we had to attain 
could not have been realised, except by secrecy. But if secrecy 
were necessary, if secrecy were pursued, and if it were only by 
secrecy that the object of the Government could be achieved,” why, 
then, of course, investigations involving publicity were impossible, 
—and hence the profound ignorance of the Government as to the 
capabilities of Cyprus. Secrecy, in short, is harped upon till the 
English people will be quite sick of the word, and there is no word 
they will be more likely to get sick of soon. It is almost without 
precedent, in presenting to Parliament the record of a completed 
arrangement, to refuse all communications of the negotiations 
leading up to it; and this is what the Government are doing, in 
relation to the Anglo-Turkish Convention. Mystification may 
tell as a minute element in a grand and showy policy, but a per- 
sistent and ostentatious display of mystery soon disgusts; and a 
Government which insists on concealing the approaches to its 
policy after its acts are made public, will become as ridiculous 
as Mr. Pecksniff himself when, two miles from home, be began 
walking ostentatiously on tiptoe, in order to take his dear girls by 
surprise. 





On Saturday last Mr. Gladstone delivered a speech to the 
Southwark Liberal Association, in the Drill Hall, Bermondsey, 
and after speaking of the duty of organisation, and the emergency 
which should induce Liberals to sink their various differences as 
much as possible, he went on to remark on the difference between 
Tory Governments which lived ‘‘ on Liberal charity doled out to 
them from day to day,” and a Tory Government backed by “a 
perfectly inflexible and impenetrable majority,” and opposed by 
a comparatively feeble and divided Liberal party. The Tories, thus 
backed and opposed, had calmly raised the question whether or not 
the English were to be governed, their future pledged and com- 
promised, their engagements enormously extended, and the neces- 
sity for taxation vastly increased, ‘not only without their assent, 
but without their knowledge ;” and not merely even without their 
knowledge, but with the utmost expenditure of pains to keep the 
truth from them, till all the arrangements had been completed for 
burdening them, without remedy, with the care of a new conti- 
nent, in the utmost state of disorganisation, at the distance of two 
or three thousand miles, ‘I venture to say,” declared Mr. Glad- 
stone, ‘‘ that there is not in Europe a Government,—no, noteven a 
despotic Government,” that would have dared to do the like. The 
covenant to defend Asia Minor, Mr. Gladstone pronounced deliber- 
ately an “insane covenant.” Of all the statesmen he had known,— 
the Duke of Wellington, Sir R. Peel, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Russell, 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Lansdowne,—‘“ not one would have been in- 
duced to put his name to such an arrangement.” Mr. Gladstone 
also characterised the recent Anglo-Turkish arrangement, reserved 
from the Powers at the time when we were keeping all Europe in hot- 
water on theground that the whole of the new engagements between 
Russia and Turkey should be brought frankly before the Congress 
at Berlin, as an act of ‘ duplicity,” ‘‘ not surpassed, and I believe 
rarely equalled, in the history of nations.” Of course, Mr. Glad- 
stone does not see that it is really only Russian duplicity which is 
base ; that British duplicity is like the duplicity of Ulysses,—mere 
fertility of counsel. 


The annual meeting of the Cobden Club was held last Satur- 
day, at the Ship Hotel, Greenwich, under the presidency of Mr. 
W. E. Forster, who delivered a very weighty speech, chiefly con- 
cerned with the question of the day. When he observed that no 
opposition discouraged Cobden, no Parliamentary majority 
alarmed him, there were loud cheers ; and he was cheered still 
more when he intimated that the Liberal front bench might have 
been thought too careless about party-divisions during the last few 





months, and too reluctant to seem to hamper the Government. 
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Perhaps, he said, if he had foreseen what was to happen, he|in case of her surviving him. These resolutions were 
might have thought so too; but now, at any rate, peace having | without a division. Passed 


been concluded, and any danger of Russian misinterpretation 
being out of the question, there is no longer any reason for reti- 
cence, and a strong protest against ‘‘the most unwise and most 
reckless act which any Government has ever committed ” becomes 
Mr. Forster insisted powerfully on the madness of 
turning England into a great Continental Power,—Continental, 
as regards the real effect of what has been done, not merely in 
relation to Asia, but to Europe; of giving England a long 
land frontier, conterminous with Russia, across which Russia 
could move troops at any time, and compel us to go to war; 
of obliging us to choose between a guarantee of its possessions to 
the worst Government of the world, or annexation on a vast scale; 
and last, not least, of the complete contempt evinced by Govern- 
ment for Parliamentary privilege. 
duty under the Protectorate, we must come to an army of con- 
scripts, and he would even prefer that, to relying on Asiatic armies 
of other and dependent races. 
ance on mercenary troops really means emancipation from the 
influence of British opinion. 


essential. 


Mr, Fawcett, who was present as a guest, took the opportunity 
of congratulating Mr. Forster with great emphasis on his re- 
marks concerning the duty of boldly facing Parliamentary 
majorities, and hoped that the Liberal leaders would stick by 
that policy much more in the future than in the past. 
described Lord Beaconsfield’s language, in the House of Lords on 
Thursday week, concerning Greece, as language of ‘‘ contemptuous 
insolence,” and declared that the Greeks, ‘‘ relying on the promises 
of a great and magnanimous people, had been grossly and basely 
And no doubt more or less, that is true. 
nation should forget that the great Powers, like an infinitely 
greater Power, are apt to help those mainly who help themselves. 
The Greeks laid up their talent in a napkin. 
still have that which is theirs. 
the last man to help those who wait for him to help them. 


deceived.” 


The Anglo-Russian Agreement published from a surreptitious 
copy by the Globe is not to be presented to Parliament. In answer to 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bourke said on Thursday night that it could 
not be laid on the table unless it were accompanied by the explan- 
atory documents; and that a foreign Government had been 
asked, and had either refused, or not accorded, its consent to the 
publication of one of those documents. 
present at least, be explained why, while we were insisting 
on the absolute necessity of bringing the whole Treaty of San 
Stefano before Congress, we were ourselves conspiring with 
Russia, as well as separately with Turkey, virtually to withdraw 
from the authority of Congress a large and most important part 
of the arrangements affected by that Treaty. 


On Thursday a message from the Queen announcing the 
approaching marriage of the Duke of Connaught with the Prin- 
cess Louise, third daughter of Prince Frederick Charles of 
Prussia, was considered in both Houses of Parliament. 
Beaconsfield described the bride-elect as ‘ distinguished for in- 
telligence and accomplishments, and a winning simplicity of 
thought and manner,” and he praised the Duke of Connaught not 
only for his spotless life, but for his professional knowledge and 
energy as a soldier; and then moved the address thanking the 
Queen for her Message, and declaring the intention of the House 
to concur in the measures to be proposed for making further 
provision for the Duke of Connaught and his wife. 
Granville cordially concurred, and Lord Napier of Magdala added 
his testimony to the Duke’s remarkable efficiency as a soldier. 


In the House of Commons, Sir Charles Dilke moved an 
amendment to the motion for the Speaker’s leaving the chair, 
asking for returns of the precedents of former reigns in the case of 
such family provisions, Sir Charles maintaining that there was no 
good precedent for asking for such provision for Royal Princes, 
when it was not obviously a provision for the succession to the 
Crown. Mr. Gladstone, however, showed that though this might 
be true, the position of the present Queen, who had been made 
dependent on her Civil List, and had no great private property 
on which she could rely for provision for her children, was 
quite different from that of former Monarchs, and Sir Charles 
Dilke’s amendment was negatived, by a majority of 287,—320 


against 33. Subsequently an addition of £10,000 a year was 


voted for the Duke of Connaught, making his income £25,000 a 
year in all, of which £6,000 a year was to be settled on his wife, 


He believed that if we did our 


And Mr. Forster is right. 


And there they 
Lord Beaconsfield, at least, is 





Thus it will not, at 


Sir Garnet Wolseley arrived at Larnaca, in Cyprus, in the 
‘Himalaya,’ on Monday, and immediately assumed the govern. 
ment, and our troops have been arriving ever since. A P 

| mation was put forth, in English, Turkish, and Greek, setti 
forth the great interest of the Queen in the Island and ity 
prosperity, and promising measures to promote Commence 
and agriculture, and the blessings of freedom and justicg, 
In the meantime, the Ministers here cannot make up their 
minds as to our legal position in Cyprus. It ig stil) 
maintained that the Cypriotes are not British subjects, ang 
that if they were to go out of Cyprus they would rank as Turkish 
subjects. Lord Cairns says that the Queen will exercise juris. 
diction in Cyprus under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, but that 
seems only to apply to her jurisdiction over British subj 
and nobody seems to know in what capacity the new laws and 
institutions of Cyprus are to be inaugurated by Great Britain 
The truth is, that it is very difficult at one and the same time to 
govern, and yet keep up the fiction that you are not governing, but 
only administering on behalf of another Power. It is not eyen 
clear as yet whether slavery is abolished in Cyprus. 





The prospect of an immediate dissolution seems to have some. 
what diminished in the week. At least Sir William Hart-Dyke, 
the Conservative Whip, who said something at the dinner to 
Lord Cranbrook which was supposed to indicate an immediate 
prospect of dissolution, has officially explained that he did not 
mean to convey any such notion, and that he was only referring 
to what must happen whenever the appeal to the constituencies 
came. In point of fact, the question is not as yet decided, and 
will probably depend a good deal on the result of next week's 
debate. If that debate should, in the opinion of the Govern. 
ment, make the country more uneasy, instead of more elated, as 
to the great coup of the Anglo-Turkish Convention, no doubt 
the dissolution will be postponed, and the compact majority not 
as yet endangered. But if the country should seem to be 
dazzled, then no doubt the dissolution will come, before the 
glitter and the glare have vanished from the eyes of the con- 
stituencies. : 


A very discreditable bit of official spite has come out this 
week, It appears that on Lord Salisbury’s retiring from the 
Chairmanship of the Middlesex Quarter-Sessions, some of the 
Court had wished to elect Lord Carnarvon in place of Lord 
Salisbury, and had sounded him on the subject. No sooner was it 
known that Lord Carnarvon was thought of, than a requisition, 
signed by the Duke of Wellington, as Lord-Lieutenant of 
Middlesex, and bya considerable number of magistrates, amongst 
whom were four members of the Government, was got up requesting 
Captain Francis Brockman Morley to accept the Chairmanship, 
Of course this was a mere move of party spite against Lord 
Carnarvon for his resignation of office. It is most unprece- 
dented for the Lord-Lieutenant of a county to head a canvass 
for a particular chairman, and such a course would never 
have been dreamt of, had not the anger of the Government 
against Lord Carnarvon burnt very fiercely indeed. When Mr, 
Sharpe brought out before the Middlesex Magistrates on Thurs- 
day this shabby intrigue against Lord Carnarvon, there was nota 
word said by anybody in defence of it. In fact, there was nothing 
to say. The whole business was most discreditable to those who 
originated it, and the Duke of Wellington especially must bear 4 
large share of the disgrace. Lord Carnarvon, of course, had 
never intended to serve except he had been unanimously elected, 
and had expressly stated this, in answer to the magistrates who 
had entreated him to consider the proposal. The Duke of 
Wellington has achieved a victory which is not very worthy of 
his father’s name. 


In the debate brought on by Mr. Gladstone’s motion with 
respect to the Indian Vernacular Press Act, the arguments were 
all on one side. His speech was temperate and friendly to Lord 
Lytton, and his request that all proceedings under the Act should 
be laid before Parliament from time to time was so moderate, 
that some supporters of the Government,—Mr. Gorst, for instance, 
—could not gainsay its fairness. The chief speakers who followed 
on the same side as Mr. Gladstone, such as Mr. Fawcett and Sir 
Henry James, were not more dissatisfied with the substance of 
the law, than with the manner in which it had been passed. Mr. 
Faweett inveighed with indignation against the idea of the 
Governor-General effeminately pleading ‘‘ urgency,” in order that 








he might hurry away to Simla ; and speaking asa lawyer, Sir Henry 
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Jenna thought there had been downright illegality in the manner 
in which the Act was adopted. The best speech for Lord Lytton 
was that of the Under-Secretary of State for India—and it was 
put a model Union speech—to the effect that we must trust the 

dian Government, and that the Viceroy was the last man in 
the world to fetter the Press unnecessarily. He hinted that the 
measure might be only a temporary one. The smaii majority 

inst Mr. Gladstone’s motion—and of the fifty-six constituting 
it, nine intended to vote with Mr. Gladstone,—shows that the 
debate was a virtual triumph for the enemies of the Act. As 
we have pointed out elsewhere, it was the wish of every one 
to let down the Governor-General and his Council easily. 


Viscount Cranbrook had a difficult task on Wednesday, namely, 
to make a long, non-political speech to his Kent friends, who gave 
him a congratulatory banquet at Cranbrook on the occasion of his 
elevation to the Peerage. As Lord Cranbrook said very frankly, 
he had all his life been a strong partisan; and he is, more- 
over, not the kind of man who can chat easily and 
gracefully without the stimulus of controversy. In Par- 
lament he is a very effective speaker, but at the 
Cranbrook banquet he was decidedly dull, and when he 
began by referring to the “woe” pronounced against those 
of whom all men spoke well, he evidently regretted from 
his heart that in his case it should be so, and that he had not 
upon him the much pleasanter task of giving back more than he 
had received from some one who spoke (if he did not think) de- 
cidedly ill of him. He congratulated England on her complete 
freedom from anything like grudge towards successful men, 
and stated that he had been told by an American friend that in 
the United States, if a man rose to eminence, some one was sure 
to rake up some scandal against his remote progenitors or collateral 
relations, to pelt him with. Would it not have been a relief to 
Lord Cranbrook, for the moment, if Englishmen had been disposed 
todo the same? It was very hard work praising everybody and 
attacking nobody, and when be came to praising the Civil Service 
in general, everybody must have felt how tame this sort of work 
was, to one of the best hitters who ever sat in the House of 
Commons. But the House of Lords has no doubt already begun 
its sedative, not to say depressing, effect on the once high-strung 
nerve of Mr. Gathorne Hardy. 


Ata Conservative meeting at Wolverhampton held yesterday 
week, a cousin of Mr. Gladstone’s—the Rev. J. E. Gladstone, Vicar of 
§t. Matthew’s, Wolverhampton,—remarked that what his eminent 
cousin wanted, was the patience of Lord Beaconsfield with the Turk. 
The Gladstone constitution, he said, on the authority of his own 
experience, was an irritable one ; Gladstones were incapable of sitt- 
ing patiently, and biding their time. 1t must be very satisfactory 
to a clerical mind to rebuke a great Minister in this way, while 
magnanimously admitting a certain kinship in frailty, as a verifi- 
cation of the relationship. There is something, we suspect, 
delightful to a clergyman in thus publicly taking the mote out 
of his own eye, in order that he may see clearly to take the beam 
out of a (very eminent) cousin’s eye. 


At Eastbourne on Wednesday, Lord Hartington distributed the 
prizes gained in the recent Cambridge local examinations, and 
complimented the Universities highly on the spontaneous and 
excellent work they were doing in relation to their local examinees. 
He said that Mr. Forster was beginning to believe that the middle- 
class schools should be inspected by the State, and if that was 
ever to be effected, the experience of the Universities in carrying 
on these examinations, and sometimes also inspections of middle- 
class schools, would be of the first importance. Lord Hartington 
doubted if examination alone would be a sufficient test of a good 
school, without inspection, and he is certainly right. Inspection 
discovers, and may therefore correct, obsolete or clumsy methods 
of teaching, which mere examination would hardly ever betray. 
And even where mere examination proves the inefficiency of the 
teaching, it is only inspection which shows to what the inefli- 
ciency is due, and how it may be removed. 





Joseph Gargia, the Spanish sailor arrested for the murder of 
the Watkins family at Llangibby, near Newport, in Monmouth- 
shire, was fully committed for trial at the Caerleon Petty Sessions 
on Monday. Two of the elder girls were not at home on the 
evening of the murder, and so escaped, one of them having left her 
parents, after a fortnight’s holiday, on the very day of the tragedy, 
identified the prisoner’s boots as those which had belonged to their 
father, as did also the village shoemaker; and other property be- 





longing to the Watkins family was also in his possession. Garcia’s 
clothes were stained with blood, and it seems pretty clear that 
he had been engaged in a violent struggle. The corpses of the three 
children had been partly burnt after death. One of the most curi- 
ous statements made, according to some of the accounts of the 
examination, is that over the head of the murdered man, who was 
lying with his wife in the garden of the cottage, the murderer had 
strewed flowers, which looks very like a grotesque bit of senti- 
mentalism, as of course these flowers did not hide or pre- 
tend to hide in any way what had been done. The Spaniard 
apprehended is only twenty-one years of age. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday the Irish Intermediate 
Education Bill passed through Committee, an amendment by Mr. 
Courtney to exclude the payment of results-fees,—the only part 
of the measure which encourages general education, and not 
merely the education of clever boys—being defeated by 165 to 47. 
A narrow-minded amendment of Mr. Jenkins'’s—courageously 
resisted by Mr. Fawcett,—proposing to exclude clerics of all de- 
nominations from the new Intermediate School Board of Educa- 
tion, was also resisted and withdrawn ; and Mr. Lowther moved 
the addition of words permitting the application of the benefit of 
the Act, ‘‘ as far as conveniently may be,” to the education of girls, 
which were accepted. We donot quite know what the qualifica- 
tion “as far as conveniently may be” may mean. Nothing surely 
can be more convenient than the equality of girls and boys in 
reference to the opportunities of general education. 


We anticipated last week that the Australian Cricketers would 
be beaten by the Cambridge Eleven, but we had no expectation 
of so great a defeat as they actually experienced. The Cam- 
bridge men, in their first innings, obtained 285 runs, and the 
Australians only 111; but the latter began their second innings 
well, and it was supposed that they would at least make up in it 
more than was wanting to the number of runs obtained in the 
first innings of Cambridge. This, however, proved not to be the 
case, the Australian collapse of Tuesday morning being very 
rapid, and leaving the Cambridge men the victors by a whole 
innings and 72 runs as well. No doubt the Cambridge Eleven 
are exceptionally strong this year, while the Australians certainly 
did not play up to the mark they have often before reached. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times of Wednesday continues 
a long account of a conversation which the writer had had with 
M. Gambetta on the subject of the Treaty of Berlin. He says 
that he felt as M. Gambetta spoke, that the Treaty would meet 
with ‘ardent and enlightened defenders in France ;” and that 
M. Gambetta’s ‘‘ strong intellect, which may sometimes hesitate 
for a few moments, but which judges aright whenever he fixes his 
attention on a subject worthy of his consideration, had already 
grasped the more salient features and consequences of the Treaty.” 
The drift of M. Gambetta’s remarks was that Austria and Eng- 
land having been set to prevent the further aggression of Russia in 
the East, the coalition of the Emperors had been broken up,—a 
coalition which M. Gambetta thought chiefly aimed at France,— 
and that this is a good result for France ; further, that England 
having abandoned her insular policy, she returns into the circle 
of great European States, and that this is another good result for 
France. M. Gambetta is probably right on both points. But 
his ‘* powcrful intellect” has hardly grasped either the number 
of dangers and unsettled questions which the Treaty of Berlin 
has bequeathed to the future, or the overwhelming obligations 
which England, under the Anglo-Turkish Convention, has 
assumed. France and Germany may well turn out to be the 
only ultimate gainers by the arrangement of which the Treaty of 
Berlin is but a fragment. 


A telegram from Melbourne, dated June 11, and received vid 
Brindisi, states that the Victorian Government have resolved on 
Constitutional Reform, and indicates that what they wish to intro- 
duce is the principle of the Plébiscite, whenever a measure twice 
carried by the Assembly has been twice rejected by the Council. 
We trust this notion of recourse to Plébiscites will be abandoned. 
The people at large cannot judge of anything beyond the main 
scope of a measure, and it would be far better not to sanction the 
false notion that they should even attempt to decide political issues, 
except through the deliberations of their representatives. Why 
not let a two-thirds vote carry it over the heads of the Council ? 


Consols were on Friday 951 to 953. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—_——~>—_— 
LORD HARTINGTON’S MOTION, 


HE terms of Lord Hartington’s motion are studiously, and 
almost immoderately, moderate. We do not object, be- 
cause, moderate as they are, they unquestionably amount to a 
censure on the Anglo-Turkish Convention, and the real signifi- 
cance of that censure must be contained rather in the speeches 
which are delivered on it, than in the terms of the resolution 
itself, At the same time, it is worth remark that unless the 
Liberals as a party feel the rashness and folly of the 
Government policy far more profoundly than the mere terms 
of Lord Hartington’s resolution would imply, it would hardly 
be either wise or patriotic to vote the resolution at all. Unless 
something much deeper than “regret” is felt at the action of 
the Government, the regret itself might well be suppressed. 
We entirely agree with those who say that this is not 
the time or the occasion for expressing fine shades of dissatis- 
faction. Undoubtedly, the recent crisis in our foreign policy has 
been a very difficult one, and if those who have conducted the 
Administration during the Congress and the preliminary discus- 
sions, have aroused in the minds of their critics nothing sharper 
and more definite than “ regret,” the Administration are fairly 
entitled toa tacit and steady, if not to an emphatic and avowed, 
support. It is always wise, we think, to keep the language 
of official resolutions well within the mark, but for all 
that, we should say unhesitatingly that no one who 
does not feel that he means a great deal more than 
the resolution itself says, would be justified in supporting 
it. It either means that the policy of the Government is 
flashy, heady, dangerous, and in the true sense of the word in 
a very high degree unconstitutional ; or it means so little that 
the doubt should be resolved in favour of those who have had 
the heavy responsibilities of the last few months weighing 
upon them, and who have discharged them in a manner to raise 
no feeling more positive than regret. 

But the more the Eastern policy of the Government is con- 
sidered, the more it will be seen to resemble the policy of a 
man who, on the verge of bankruptcy, is willing to accept any 
obligation whatever in the future, to get the bill now due re- 
newed once more. Lord Hartington’s resolution begins by 
expressing satisfaction at the termination of hostilities without 
a further recourse to arms. Well, a possible war, nay, 
a probable war, is always better, of course, than an 
actual war,—and so far everybody will agree with Lord 
Hartington; but is it quite true that to fail now for 
£20,000 is worse than to do all in your power to render 
failure certain a year or two hence, for £100,000? And that 
is the real nature of the peace we have purchased by our recent 
policy. We have bought off Turkey in Europe, by an arrange- 
ment which promises us a far more frightful responsibility 
than we have ever had for Turkey in Europe, on behalf 
of Turkey in Asia. Even the bare satisfaction expressed, 
therefore, by Lord Hartington that the war has been brought, 
for the present, to a close, must be painfully qualified by the 
prospect we have secured of far greater belligerent responsi- 
bilities for the future. Then again, as to the satisfaction which 
Lord Hartington expresses as to the “ extension of liberty and 
self-government to some of the populations of European Turkey ;” 
surely this feeling too must be gravely qualified by the 
restoration of two-thirds of a province that was to have been 
free, to the authority of the Sultan, even with the guarantee 
of administrative reforms ;—and, again, by the limitation of the 
enfranchised Bulgaria to frontiers which do not seem wide 
enough to foster a national life or an ambition inde- 
pendent of the great State which has liberated it. The 
Protocols of the Congress show that Great Britain threw 
all the weight of her influence into the scale against the 
extension of Bulgarian freedom, and in favour of the 
rehabilitation of European Turkey. Lord Beaconsfield, it is 
true, does not come out in the Protocols as he came out in 
the Correspondents’ letters,—as a demigod of volition and 
courage. He appears to have said little, and that little 
not very well. But now and then, at least, he did 


become animated, and whenever he did so, it was in 
resisting the extension of freedom, not in promoting it. His 
interference on behalf of the Balkan frontier,—his interfer- 
ence against any limitation of the troops which the Sultan 
might think fit to send there,—and against the claims 
of Greece,—appear to have been his three most energetic 
appearances, and all three were interferences in a direction 





must deplore. Well ma 

“it has not been found’ sea 
more satisfactory manner with 
the claims of Greece, and the Greek subjects of the 
Porte?” If any one of the Plenipotentiaries is specially 
responsible for that failure, it is Lord Beaconsfield, jj 
was not “ practicable” in his eyes, because he did not wish it, 
He gave Bosnia to Austria, because he contended that } 
would strengthen Turkey to be rid of so incurably rebellious g 
province. For the same reason precisely he might have striven 
to give Crete and Thessaly to Greece,—Crete ai all events, 
Every motive by which he justified the Austrian pacification 
of Bosnia would have justified far more powerfully the Greek 
pacification of Crete. But “the partition” which he did not 
fear when handing over a new province to Austria, deterred him 
finally from transferring a new island to Greece. Those who 
advocated the latter step were mere “ professors of partition” 
though those who advocated the former were endeavouring 
“ to prevent partition.” 

But the real centre of gravity of Lord Hartington’s resolu. 
tion lies, of course, in the clause which regrets that “ by the 
assumption of the sole guarantee of the integrity of the 
remaining territories of Turkey in Asia, the military 
liabilities of this country have been unnecessarily ex- 
tended,” that the means for meeting these engagements 
have not been indicated, and that they have been undertaken 
without even announcing the great design to Parliament, 
and therefore, of course, without the possibility of Parlia- 
mentary sanction. If Lord Hartington fails to make this 
part of his resolution appeal to the reason and imagination of 
all his followers, he will fail in far the most responsible duty 
he has yet undertaken as a leader, If the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention has been negotiated in earnest, we have under. 
taken to strike into a new path, a path of difficulty and danger, 
and we fear of disaster.—a path the character of which is 
certainly not realised by any of the advocates of the 
measure, though it is one to which we do not at all denya 
certain glory of effort and enterprise, if it be entered upon in 
the high spirit. But at least let us not enter upon it as a pis 
aller,—as a mode of staving off present difficulties and trust- 
ing to the future to show us waysof escape. If Lord Beacons- 
field’s policy means anything great, it means not the patching 
up of Turkey in Asia, but the regeneration of Turkish Asia by 
Great Britain. But this involves a wholly new conception of the 
political duty and responsibility of British Parliaments and 
British statesmen. It means that, above all things, we must 
have a great army, and a great British army, at our disposal for 
foreign service ; that that British Army should always be kept 
in a certain definite proportion to the Sepoy armies with 
which in India and Asia Minor it will have to co- 
operate ; that we should bend all our powers, financially and 
politically, to the achievement of this new, arduous, and gigantic 
task ; that we must sacrifice all our enjoyment of insular 
security,and all our impatience of taxation, to this great stroke 
of Oriental philanthropy ; and that we should even divert the 
direction of middle-class study, and the habits of middle-class 
enterprise and ambition, into the new and very different field 
of work which would then be opening to us. If the people 
of England are really prepared for such a prospect as 
this, —dreamy, sanguine, and almost unattainable as 
the end seems to us, we should hesitate very greatly 
to discourage them. But what we do dread, and what 
the Liberal party ought, above all things, to condemn, 
is any attempt to enter on this great and most unex 
pected career without well weighing the cost of the enterprise. 
It is, we do not hesitate to say, a new national beginning. It 
is a fresh start towards a destiny far more difficult and full 
of risk than any we have ever conceived before. And to 
make light of what we are doing is to ensure fail- 
ure. The only possible course for prudent statesmen to 
pursue is to condemn gravely the new policy, as a policy on 
which the nation has no right to enter hastily, and in which 
it is only barely possible,—if possible at all,—for it to succeed. 
And if, in spite of this protest, and with the full knowledge of 
what we are undertaking, Englishmen resolve that they will 
regenerate Asiatic Turkey,—why, then we ought to insist that 
the Tories shall carry out in the highest and fullest sense 
the almost awful responsibilities which they have invited. 
But the gravest danger lies in the light, and deprecatory, and 
unconscious way in which the new policy is being entered 
upon. To enter on such a work by a secret engagement,— 
nay, if we may trust Lord Beaconsfield, by virtue of a policy of 


which English Liberals 
Hartington regret that 
cable to deal in a 





which secrecy is the master-key,—without taking counsel with 
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the nation, without assistance from Parliament, without dis- 
cussing our military resources, without any help at all, except 
that afforded by the volunteering of a few regiments of native 
Indian troops for European service, and the seizure of Cyprus as 
a new Mediterranean station for ships and troops, seems an act of 

ure madness. Mystification may be good diplomatic strategy, 
but clearly it can never rouse or enlighten the people mystified. 
In this case the people mystified have been the people of the 
United Kingdom. If we have countermined Russia, if we 
have taken Turkey by surprise, if we have stolen a march on 
France, if we have anticipated the resistance of Italy, all that 
js nothing towards securing the object aimed at. At most it 

ts over a few initial difficulties in the approach. But with- 
out the willing consent, witkout the earnest resolve, nay, with- 
out the enthusiastic self-sacrifice, of the people of these realms, 
the policy recently commenced is simply impossible. If 
heavy military work is to be shirked, heavy financial burdens 
to be resisted, and a serious change of our whole political 
and professional bias to be indignantly declined, the work 
before us is simply impossible. The responsibility so uncon- 
stitutionally forced upon us must be carefully calculated, de- 
liberately assumed, and painfully discharged by constitu- 
tional means, and through free, self-imposed sacrifices, if the 
mighty engagements entered on with so light a heart by the 
Government, are to be seriously redeemed. And if not, they 
should be at once and as seriously condemned. 





THE SERIOUS AND THE LIGHT-MINDED FOREIGN 
POLICY. 


HE Standard has usually kept its head even during the 
wildest gyrations of the Tory counsels, but when it said 

on Tuesday, in writing on Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. Forster’s 
speeches, “ we look and listen in vain for any indication of a 
serious spirit of criticism in any section of the Opposition,” we 
think it must have been indulging in some hardly intelligible 
practical joke on the understandings of its readers. Whatever 
may be said of Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. Forster’s criticisms of 
the new policy, no intelligent man would deny them both the 
credit of being not only serious, but grave and earnest in the 
highest degree. The want of seriousness is to be found else- 
where. It is clearly want of seriousness to contend, as the 
Daily Telegraph and the Standard both contend, that we are 
entering on no really new obligation at all in consequence of 
the convention to defend Turkey in Asia; that all we have 
done is to resume, under more advantageous conditions, the 
obligation under which we were placed by the Treaties of 
1856 and 1871 to guarantee Turkey against attack. Either 
such a contention means that as those engagements were not 
fulfilled, the new engagement which we have entered into to 
defend Asiatic Turkey against attack, may be left just as un- 
fulfilled as before, in which case we are basely deceiving 
Turkey, and endeavouring to frighten Russia by a policy of 
brag; or if that be not what our contemporaries mean,—and 
of course, it cannot be what they mean,—we are undertaking 
something very different indeed from what we undertook in 
1856,—not to join the other great Powers of Europe in guar- 
anteeing the integrity and independence of Turkey, but single- 
handed to defend Asiatic Turkey against Russian aggression. 
That is a very different species of obligation indeed, and as such 
Lord Beaconsfield announced it. He said that joint obliga- 
tions had proved so open to dispute and confusion, that he 
thought the simpler course of undertaking the defence of 
Turkey in Asia, alone, the better; and of course, if it is better 
and simpler, it is because it means more, and is less open to 
misunderstanding. And a simple and direct obligation under- 
taken by a single Power is clearly a vastly more important 
thing, and a vastly more responsible thing, than a complicated 
obligation undertaken in conjunction with a number of other 
Powers. The obligation will be brought much more obviously 
home to us, and the duty which falls upon us under that 
obligation will be much vaster, than could have been the case 
under the old Treaties. Now this Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Forster recognise in the most serious way. They see what 
we are engaging to do; and they ask, in the most straight- 
forward way, whether we have the means of doing it. Nor 
does either of them think that we have those means, Mr. 
Forster is as serious as a statesman can be when he says that 
if we are engaging in earnest to defend Asiatic Turkey 
against Russia for an indefinite future, our first duty will be 
to adopt the policy of a military conscription, without which 
we shall not have the means of doing anything of the kind. 


, have been made in a more earnest spirit than that in which 
Mr. Forster made it. ‘ We shall have to choose between con- 
| Scription and an enormous Sepoy army. The country at first 
_ will not choose conscription, but I believe you will have to come 
| to it, for you will want conscription to watch your large Oriental 
armies. I would rather have it at once, bad as it would be, 
than I would see England cease to be a European Power and 
become an Asiatic Power, relying for her Continental and 
| European policy upon a large Oriental and dependent army.” 
Surely nothing can well be more “serious” than that. And 
| equally serious was Mr. Forster’s other remark as to the only 
condition on which such a policy would be tolerable. “I know 
| very well that John Bull thinks he can do anything, but there 
is one thing that he certainly cannot do. He cannot give 
| Turkey in Asia good government through the Turkish Pashas ; 
if, therefore, we are to govern Turkey well, that good govern- 
| ment will and must end in annexation.” So far as regards 
| Seriousness of criticism, that strikes us as far more serious, and 
far more weighty than an attempt to maintain such absolute 
' nonsense as that the Anglo-Turkish Convention is nothing but 
a resumption under more favourable conditions of the Treaties 
of 1856 and 1871. It is precisely such a contention as that 
on which the criticism at once suggests itself that it is 
not “ serious.” 

And again, how much more serious are Mr. Gladstone’s and 
Mr. Forster’s interpretations of the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion than that strange interpretation put upon it by the Times, 
in the endeavour to soothe English susceptibilities as to the 
burden imposed. ‘ We have undertaken,” says the Times, “a 
strictly conditional guarantee, and the condition is expressed 
both on the face of the guarantee and in the official explana- 
tions which have accompanied it. That condition is not that 
England shall introduce good government into Turkey, but 
that the Sultan shall introduce such necessary reforms as shall 
be agreed upon in consultation with England. We shall be 
responsible for the advice we offer. We shall also be responsible 
for pressing such advice with due vigour and persistency. But we 
shall not be responsible for its refusal. That responsibility,with all 
the consequences it must entail, rests with the Sultan and his 
Ministers. ..... But if he fails to fulfil his part of the 
engagement, if our advice is rejected, or proves ineffectual, if 
the Turkish Empire be really so utterly rotten as its bitterest 
enemies proclaim, what follows? Simply that our experiment 
will have failed, and we revert to the position in which we 
should have been, had it never been made,”—including, we 
suppose, the restoration of Cyprus? Clearly this is not “ serious ” 
criticism on the Anglo-Turkish Convention. It is a very 
clever attempt to get rid of its obvious significance,—because, in 
the event which has all the precedents and all the probabilities 
on its side, the event of the Turkish Government refusing 
reforms, we shall have nothing incumbent on us except to 
restore Cyprus and go in peace. But it is obvious that this is 
not what the British Government intended, when it directed Sir 
Austin Layard to conclude this convention. * The only provision,” 
wrote Lord Salisbury, “ which can furnish a substantial security 
for the stability of Ottoman rule in Asiatic Turkey...... is 
an engagement on the part of a Power strong enough to fulfil 
it, that any further encroachments by Russia upon Turkish 
territory in Asia will be prevented by force of arms. Such an 
undertaking, if given fully and unreservedly, will prevent the 
occurrence of the contingency which would bring it into 
operation, and will at the same time give to the populations of 
the Asiatic provinces the requisite confidence that Turkish rule 
in Asia is not destined to a speedy fall.” No doubt Lord 
Salisbury goes on to condition for administrative reform, and 
demands “ formal assurances ” of the intention to reform, before 
giving the guarantee ; but the whole drift of the despatch, and 
the only coherent account of the arrangement, is that England, 
by way of repayment for her guarantee,—which she gives on her 
own account, of course, and not on Turkey’s account,—is to be 
rewarded by obtaining the right of enforcing such administra- 
tive reforms in Turkey as may render her guarantee tolerable. 
If it does not mean this, if it means only that if Turkey will 
but turn over a new leaf in Asia—in regard to which she is to be 
quite a free agent—England will defend her, and if not, not, 
then the whole Convention is worth about as much, for its 
avowed purpose of supplementing the Treaty of Berlin, as the 
paper on which it is written. To make a great flourish of 
trumpets about a defensive alliance concluded on the condition 
that it is to take effect only if with a fair die you throw six a 
dozen times running, would hardly be held “ serious.” Yet if 
it is indeed meant that Turkey is to be left quite free to reform 
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sentation of the nature of the contingency on which the alliance 
depends. Russia, at all events, will not be much more alarmed 
by a contingent alliance of that kind, than by an alliance pro- 
mised for the Greek Kalends. To reform away the Pashas with 
the consent of the Pashas is simply impossible. To reform them 
away without their consent, requires a Sultan of very much 
abler mind and stronger nerve than either the present, or 
any we are likely to have. If the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion is to be good, it must be carried out by Great Britain 
not with the consent of the Sultan as an independent Power, 
but so as to compel his assent as a dependent Power. And this 
at present the Prime Minister repudiates, and the 7imes repu- 
diates on his behalf. It seems to us, then, that all the 
“ serious ” criticism comes from the Liberal side, and all the 
unreal and unmeaning criticism from the would-be friends of 
the Convention. If the Anglo-Turkish Convention is to be 
explained away, it will be explained away by its friends, and 
not by its opponents. 

On another point, it is the Liberal criticism which is “serious,” 
and the Conservative which is unreal,—the point of form. Mr. 
Gladstone pointed out with his usual vigour on Saturday that 
if this policy had been seriously meant, the English people 
should have been made parties to the bargain. The Treaty of 
Berlin, to which the assent of the nation is tolerably certain, 
is not yet ratified. It is left to Parliament to veto it, if it will, be- 
cause Parliament is quite sure not to wish to veto it. But the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, which imposes on the nation far more 
dubious and far more onerous obligations, to which their formal 
consent would have made them a responsible party, was not 
only concluded, but ratified long before its mere existence was 
known to the people. “You have undertaken,” says Mr. 
Gladstone, “ to be responsible for the good government of what 
is, perhaps, the worst-governed country in the whole world,— 
namely, the Turkish territory in Asia, from the Dardanelles 
to the Persian Gulf, from the Mediterranean to the coasts of 
Persia ; and all this without your consent, without your know- 
ledge, has been promised to be done at your expense, by your 
treasure, by your blood, by the blood of your children, who may 
be called upon to serve her Majesty in the Army.” Is not that 
criticism in earnest? Is it conceivable that such a bargain as 
this should be seriously struck, without the slightest effort to 
interest in it the people who are the real contracting parties, 
without any effort to make them understand what they are en- 
gaging to do, and to bring them up to the level of the great re- 
solve that is asked of them? To our minds, nothing can be more 
grotesque than to charge the Liberal statesmen’s criticism on 
this new policy with want of seriousness, Every objection 
they have made goes to the very heart of the matter,—to the 
question of the reality of the resolve, of the adequacy of our 
power, and of the means which might perhaps make that power 
approach the standard required. It is the Conservative criticism 
of the new policy which is not serious,—which represents our 
obligations as not seriously incurred,—which whittles away the 
extent of them by bringing to the front impossible conditions, 
—which seeks to turn the new engagement into a happy-go- 
lucky Bill, drawn upon the future, and one, moreover, which it 
may soon become impossible to redeem. 





THE INDIAN VERNACULAR PRESS. 

HE debate on the Indian Vernacular Press Law was, to a 
certain extent, unreal. Members on either side of the House 

of Commons hinted at, but refrained from stating, the true 
issue. The question before them was not whether the Law 
was a good or bad one. Not one Member ventured to say out 
and out that the measure was, in his deliberate opinion, in all 
respects a good one; the real issue in the debate, more or 
less clearly present to every speaker, and fully present to the 
mind of Mr. Gladstone, was whether the measure was so bad, 
and its defence in an English House of Commons so hopeless, 
that a resolution should be passed such as must lead to the 
resignation of Lord Lytton. It was clearly the object of the 
Ministerial speakers—Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr. Stanhope 
—to save Lord Lytton, if not his Act. Mr. Gladstone tried 
to sever the two topics and to preserve the credit of the Viceroy, 
so far as possible, by speaking with warmth of the good features 
of his rule. And weaving into his speech a curious bit of history, 
illustrative of the repugnance of Ministers to throw over a 
Viceroy, he told the House how, when the news of the con- 
quest of Scinde came to the Cabinet of Sir Robert Peel, of 
which he was a Member, no Minister liked the measure, 
and yet no one thought it possible to repudiate it. As for the 


Vernacular Press Act itself, the debate, we are inclined to think, 





ey 


has sealed its fate. The‘credit of the Viceroy is saved, but the law: 


itself is practically lost. Lord Cranbrook in his despatch, which 
is virtually a mild censure of the measure, insisted that the 


sting should be taken out of it, and this has been done, The; 


Government intimated on Tuesday night that they wonld 
watch with jealousy proceedings under the Act. We 
therefore, hopeful that we shall not hear much more of ag 
unfortunate piece of fidgetty legislation. The Viceroy’s 
Council, if they look to the speeches as well as the fi 

and the figures cannot be very comforting to them, especially 
as they will know that but for the confusion caused by thé 
form of the division, the majority would have been only 
instead of 56—cannot fail to see that nobody at home likes 
the Act, and that Ministers would not care to defend many 
measures of the kind. 


The only plea of any substance put forward on behalf of: 


the Act was that in a matter such as the freedom of the Presg 
of India, you must trast to the judgment of your officials on 
the spot. They know best what is wanted. In fact, th 

only know the requirements of the country. We must walk 
by faith in our Administrators and Civilians ; and to meddle 
with their decisions, arrived at after due deliberation, is for 
all the world like interfering with the orders of a captain ag 
to the discipline of his own ship. We cannot take this 
view of the matter, or yield this excessive confidence, Thig 
is a sound enough policy when matters of detail are in 
question, or when the Viceroy in Council is in a position 
to deliberate without bias. But after all, the captain, who 
should be free to say what is to be done in the forecastle ot 
cabin, must submit to take his sailing-orders from the Admi- 
ralty, and we cannot admit that a Viceroy is at liberty to expect 
that if he reverses a policy to which four or five Governor 
Generals have subscribed, the Home Government and Parlia. 
ment will assume that he must be quite right. Least of all ought 
that assumption to be warranted when nearly all fifteen of the 
Viceroy’s advisers are interested, and necessarily biassed, as to 
the matter. This is, of course, the case with the Press Law, 
It is a measure to destroy the mosquitoes or gadflies of the 
Press which buzz about the ears of our officials, and no doubt 
make life very unpleasant to a man who is working hard, and 
who knows that the abuse to which he is subjected is stupid, 
false, and unfair. He sees “ disaffection” in those calumnies 
—it would be strange if he did not. We can quite 
understand the impatience of a Lieutenant-Governor 
who sees his best subordinates traduced and his own 
motives perverted at the slowness and cumbrousness of 
the ordinary proceedings of justice, and at the risk that 
a clever lawyer may frustrate any prosecution which is 
initiated. He sees that the roundabout procedure of our 
Courts is defective; but we cannot admit that the slandered 
official or his friends and class are the best judges as to what 
is required. As ordinary mortals, they must be too sore at 
the criticism which the Native journalists shower on them to 
be calm, and they are not in a mood to balance nicely the 
disadvantages and advantages of a free Press, Sir George 
Campbell gave expression to the feeling with which earnest, 
active administrators, bred in the despotic school, with their 
hearts in their work, resent the criticisms of pert journalists, 
They like them almost as little as they do the lawyers who 
discover holes in their ordinances, and put up the natives to 
the fact that the Government are acting ultra vires, A licen 
tious Press in a well-governed district cannot appear to most 
Civilians other than an unmixed evil. They are not the 
persons to see that the matter has another side; that the 
people are being educated by freedom of discussion; that the 
Vernacular Press of India, if left to itself, will become a huge 
telephone, into which the people of India, now as good as 
dumb, will speak their wishes and grievances and complaints, 
and which will give all forth, to the edification of our 
rulers who have ears to listen. No doubt there is much foree in 
Sir George Campbell’s plea that nothing must be done to weaken 
the sense of irresistible force, which has been the characters 
istic of our rule in India for many years back. The people in 
the Native States have not this feeling in regard to their 
Governments, and so there the cesses or taxes must often be 
collected by sabres or cannon. You must not weaken this 
cheap defence of our authority, which enables our Government 
to be all-powerful without displaying force. One contuma 
cious old woman in Bengal, as Sir George Campbell mentions, 
compelled the Government to send troops to reduce her, and 
what would be the state of things if all the old women im 
Bengal were to act similarly? We are at one with Sir George 





Campbell in this; and if Lord Lytton could have shown us 
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that sedition was to be traced directly to the strong writing 
of the Native journalists, if these papers were really fomenting 
disturbances, we should not object to the institution of a 
dramhead Press law as a temporary measure. Lord Canning 


suspended the freedom of the Press—all the Press—in 1857, | 


and if the attacks of the low-class Vernacular Press were proved 
to be part and parcel of an incipient conspiracy, extraordinary 
measures would be necessary. 

But the fact is that the law has been aimed at trash, not 
treason. It is an attempt to put down stupid, not dangerous 

ple. The hundred and fifty extracts are, for the most part, the 
Eatanswill rhetoric of the East,—all in very bad taste, raw 
and coarse, but not to be described, without ridiculous exagger- 
ation, as “ subtle poison which, like the seeds of disease, floats 
in the air, and is communicated from man to man.” They 
contain personalities, but not more than the English public 
may read in papers published at home ; and the exaggerations 
jn which they delight, are part of the spirit of the Native 
literature, which will not submit to the shackles of plain sense 
and veracity. We cannot say that the speech of the Governor- 
General showed that he put a true value on the rubbish. It is, 
we suppose, the natural fault of literary men to attach over- 
weening importance to mere words. They are prone to think 
that all things can be written up or down, and it is natural for 
them to suppose that the fact that scores of Hindoos are 
penning bad allegories to the disparagement of Englishmen, is 
a terrible circumstance. Lord Lytton thinks that it is very 
strange that it should have fallen to him, by a curious irony of 
fate, to propose an Act for the purpose of restraining the 
liberty of the Press; but we are afraid that it is only too 
natural for men of letters, when in power, to think that all 
will be well if they are allowed to correct the proofs, The 
appearance of resistless might to which Sir George Campbell 
referred, must be guarded, but is it to be preserved by worry- 
ing every publisher of rubbishy invective, or by ignoring with 
profound contempt any number of paper bullets, and striking 
down promptly the slightest overt resistance? The last has 
hitherto been the policy of the Indian Government, which, like 
a strong man armed, has been careless as to what its subjects 
said against it; and nothing has come to light to show that it 
is not, still the best policy, or that the Constitution should be 
strained to put down nonsense. 





SIR CHARLES DILKE AND THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


0 reasonable man will doubt either the courage or the 
good-faith of Sir Charles Dilke in resisting the proposal 
to make a provision for the Duke of Connaught on his marri- 
age. The influence of the Crown is far too strong in England 
to make it a pleasant task to oppose it upon a distinctly family 
question. A politician may preach against prerogative, and 
encounter nothing worse than the wrath of the Quarterly 
Review ; but to divide the House of Commons on a motion to 
vote an annuity to one of the Queen’s children is to walk into 
a political wasp’s-nest. But when due recognition has been 
given to Sir Charles Dilke’s boldness and sincerity, all has been 
said in the way of praise that the case admits of. There was 
nothing in his amendment that marked the statesman- 
ship of which he has so often lately given the clearest 
evidenee. To begin with, the occasion was badly chosen. 
To refuse to one of the Queen’s children what has been 
given to the rest would be ungraceful and invidious. The 
first marriage in a Royal family may fairly be taken as de- 
ciding the attitude of Parliament towards the marriages of the 
younger members. There might be reason in raising the question 
on a marriage of a more distant descendant, because the 
question will at times present itself, how so numerous a family 
as that of her Majesty is eventually to be maintained in the 
state befitting its rank and dignity ; and as the circle grows 
Wider, is may be right to give Parliament an opportunity of 
considering afresh what shall be done for them out of the public 
purse. So long as each successive Royal Message relates to 
relatives of the same degree, there is no need for reconsidering a 
decision which is founded on precisely similar facts to those 
which are already on record. 
We object, however, to Sir Charles Dilke’s motion on more 
general grounds than this. It does not seem consistent with that 


gratitude which is fairly due to the general character of her | 


Majesty’s reign. Recent speculations on what the Sovereign 
might do in the way of interference in political affairs, ought 
at least to remind us of what Queen Victoria has not 
done in this. way. It must have been no slight tempta- 
tion to an eminently able woman with a knowledge of 


| protect it. 


affairs, both home and foreign, superior to that possessed by 
any, save two or three, of her Ministers for years past, to de- 
part from the narrow lines within which her political action 
has been of her own free will confined. With the power 
to do, if not much, at least more than any one can define with 
any precision, she has,—at least till quite recently, and even then 
if she has ever acted unconstitutionally, it has been under the 
most Constitutional advice,—abstained from using that power. 
To live under a Constitutional Monarchy may seem a trifling 
advantage to those who are familiar with it ; but when it is re- 
membered that England is the only one among the great Powers 
which can be said to enjoy this advantage in its integrity, it 
argues an imperfect appreciation of the good-fortune of Eng- 
lishmen to grudge a decent maintenance to the children of 
the Sovereign with whom that good-fortune has been asso- 
ciated for more than forty years. 

Apart from this sentiment of gratitude, there is an obvious 
propriety in keeping up the dignity of the family which 
represents England to foreign nations, and represents the idea 
of the State to a large number of our own countrymen. A 
poverty-stricken Crown would have neither the magnificence 
of a Monarchy, nor the simplicity of a Republic. It would 
lower the country in the eyes of the world, it would lower the 
Executive in the eyes of Englishmen. We cannot see that 
it would be worth our while to incur either of these conse- 
quences in order to secure the infinitesimal saving which 
Sir Charles Dilke appears anxious to effect. Even if 
we were good Republicans, we should still be of this 
opinion. There is nothing inconsistent with the Republican 
idea in the Executive being well provided for, so long as the 
provision is the free gift of the people. If the Sovereigns of 
England possessed enormous private wealth, and could main- 
tain Royal state without asking Parliament to help them, the 
economist might rejoice at the saving in the annual estimates, 
but the Republican would feel, if he were consistent, that the 
principle which makes the Executive the agent of the nation, 
had been mischievously obscured. If we were living under a 
Republic instead of a Monarchy, we should urge the propriety 
of not being niggardly towards the President, in whose office 
the majesty of the State took visible shape. How much more 
does this argument hold good when the officer on whom the 
money is bestowed is an hereditary Sovereign, a member 
of a class whose traditions and instincts teach them 
to regard themselves as something apart from the com- 
munity they govern, and to whom, therefore, the sense 
of dependence on the community is so much the more salu- 
tary. The abrogation of Parliamentary grants to the Sovereign’s 
children, and the accumulation of private property in Royal 
hands, which would follow upon the change, whenever 
Sovereigns were not entirely careless as to the fortune of their 
descendants, would inevitably destroy this sense, and the 
cause of Constitutional Government would be no gainer by 
the change. If the success of such motions as Sir Charles 
Dilke’s could bring nothing but loss, what expectations can be 
built on their hopeless introduction? None, so far as .we can 
see, except the needless association of Radical views with a 
niggardly and peddling policy. 


ARTISTIC COPYRIGHT. 


N dealing with Copyright in Books, the Commissioners had 
their work pretty plainly marked out for them. With the 
exception of Sir Louis Mallet, none of them seem to have been 
tempted to adopt the extreme view that there is no right of pro- 
perty in ideas, and they had consequently only to consider under 
what limitations this right should be enjoyed, and by what 
means it should be enforced. As regards Copyright in Worke 
of Art, the difficulty was very much greater; but strangely 
enough, none of the Commissioners, with the exception of Sir 
James Stephen, seem to have clearly seen the difference that 
exists between the two parts of the subject. When a book 
has once been published, or rather, as soon as a single copy 
of it has been sold, the physical power alike of the author and 
‘of the publisher over it is at an end. It may be the property of 
| one or other of them in the eye of the law, but it is no longer 
|exclusively in the possession of either of them. Every one 
| who buys a copy can, legal prohibitions apart, have any num- 
ber of copies printed off from the one which he possesses, As 
| regards the essentials of the book, each of these copies will be as 
‘valuable as the copies printed for the author or publisher. 
Consequently, if any right of property in the matter of a 
book is to be recognised, some legal steps must be taken to 
It is utterly without protection in the nature of 
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things. The case of a picture is altogether different. So long 
as it remains in the artist’s studio, or in the gallery of the 
purchaser, it cannot be copied without the permission of one or 
the other of them. To copy a picture is a work of time, 
and even if any one were bold enough to commit a trespass in 
order to do it, it is impossible that he should commit it long 
enough and often enough for his purpose without being de- 
tected. The case of an engraving varies somewhat from that 
of a picture. As regards impressions of the engraving itself, 
the same rule holds good, because none can be taken without 
the plate, and the plate itself remains in the hands of the 
engraver or publisher, and can be kept under lock and 
key. But another plate may be engraved from a 
copy of the original plate, and in this way the 
property in the original engraving may be depreciated 
in value. The case of sculpture differs, again, from both 
these. A statue is quite as well secured against copying as a 
painting, with the exception that casts can be taken from it; 
and though the pleasure derived from a cast is very inferior 
to that derived from the statue, it is still sufficiently 
of the same kind to make the sale of casts without the 
sculptor’s consent a possible injury to his property in the 
original. It is conceivable, at all events, that the pos- 
sessor of a pirated cast might be so far satisfied with it as 
not to give the price he otherwise might have given for the 
statue. When we come to photographs, another distinction 
must be drawn. The production of a negative gives the artist 
or the purchaser the same control over it that the production 
of an engraving has over the plate, but there is this serious 
practical difference, that a copy taken from the photograph may 
be as good as a copy taken from the negative, so that, sup- 
posing the possessor of the negative to have any rights 
at all in connection with it, they are rights that can only be 
protected by law. He may sit up all night to watch over his 
negative, and find that the shop-windows are full of copies 
equal to his own in the morning. 

When people speak of copyright in works of art, they con- 
stantly have in view a right, or a supposed right, distinct 
from any of these. A painter wishes to ensure that no en- 
gravings or photographs of his pictures shall be sold without 
his consent. A sculptor has the same desire, and an engraver 
wishes to prevent the unauthorised sale of photographs of his 
engravings. Now all these demands seem to involve wholly 
different considerations from those which apply to copyright 
in books, No sale, however large, of photographs taken from 
a picture, can in the least affect the sale of the picture. 
The pleasure derived from the two forms of art are different 
alike in kind and degree. Supposing that the possessor of a 
photograph greatly admires the picture from which it was 
taken, and has bought the photograph in consequence of that 
admiration, he will be none the less anxious to possess the 
picture if it comes into the market, and if he has the money to 
buy it. He derives enjoyment, no doubt, from the faint repro- 
duction of it which he can obtain in a photograph, but it is 
an enjoyment which can do no possible harm to the painter of 
the picture. It is a simple tribute to his merit as an 
artist. In the case of an engraving from a picture, the 
same rule holds good. The best engraved work gives a plea- 
sure quite unlike that conveyed by the pictures from which the 
engravings were taken. If there were no other difference, the 
disparity in price and the power of multiplication would be 
enough to constitute a most important difference. A 
proof engraving of a picture worth £1,000 may be 
had for £10, and a couple of hundred impressions of 
it may be sold at that price. The bargain at £1,000 
is not in the slightest degree affected by the possi- 
bility of making other bargains at £10. There is, indeed, a 
further consideration which applies to all these forms of re- 
production, except perhaps photography. There are good and 
bad copies, good and bad casts, and good and bad engravings, 
and it is quite conceivable that an artist’s reputation may 
suffer from bad reproductions of his work being spread about 
among the public, Sir James Stephen is of opinion that 
“ artistic reputation is too delicate a matter to be made the 
subject of legal protection.” He approves of copyright in 
books, “ because every copy is of equal value, so that unless a 
vopyright law existed, the author of the most valuable book 
would have no money reward for writing it,” and he also ap- 
proves of copyright in engravings and photographs, because they 
are “capable of being mechanically reproduced in large numbers, 
each copy being of the same or nearly the same value as the origi- 
nal.” But he doesnot approve of copyright in pictures and statues, 
because a picture or statue has a value of its own, which is 


® ee 
not affected by its being copied...... Such productions 


are sufficiently protected by the ordinary law of property, Ny 
copy or cast of a picture or statue can be made without the 
consent of the owner both of the picture and of the place in 
which it is kept.” Except that Sir James Stephen does not 
make sufficient distinction between engravings, the multiplica. 
tion of which is in the majority of cases practically under the 
control of the owner of the plate, and photographs, over which 
no control is possible, these conclusions seem to give the 
common-sense view of the subject. The demand for a law of 
copyright which shall prevent engravings or photographs of 
pictures or statues being taken without the consent. of 
the artists, is prompted more by a desire to make money 
in a subsidiary way than by any need to be protected against 
the loss of money. At the same time, there can be no 
object in favouring engravers or photographers at the expense 
of painters or sculptors, or in favouring the possessors of 
pictures or statues at the expense of the artists. It would 
seem to be a fair compromise that in cases where the 
owner of a picture or statue gave permission to have jt 
engraved or photographed, a royalty on the sale of the engray. 
ings or photographs should be paid to the artist. When the 
artist is himself the owner of the picture or statue, no diffi. 
culty can arise. If he takes reasonable care, it cannot be seen 
without his knowledge and consent, and there is no reason 
why the law should interfere to save him from ++e conse 
quences of his carelessness. If this consent is dishonestly 
obtained, and the photograph of a picture is taken when 
the owner of the place where the picture is kept merely 
meant to allow it to be looked at, that ought to 
be a punishable offence, because it implies a permis. 
sion to enter into the owner’s house gained by false pr. 
tences. The owner of the plates of engravings would have 
a claim to be protected against the sale of impressions made 
from plates which have themselves been engraved, not from 
the original picture, but from their engraving; but the cases 
in which this occurs are probably too few to make it necessary 














to provide against it by statute. Of course, in all cases where 
the owner of a picture had sold a right to engrave or photo- 
graph it, he should be forbidden to sell a similar right with- 
out the consent of the first purchaser, unless he had expressly 
reserved to himself the liberty to do so. Treated in this way, 
the law of Copyright in Works of Art would become exceed- 
ingly concise and simple; while, at the same time, no right of 
property which at once deserves protection, and can only be 
protected by special statute, would be left unprovided 
for. The question of the sale of copies of pictures, or 
altogether spurious pictures, professing to be originals has 
really nothing to do with the law of Copyright. It 
is clearly a case of fraud, and should be dealt with as any 
other fraudulent act. Yet, strange to say, recent instances 
seem to show that it is a kind of fraud which may be com- 
mitted with practical impunity. Artists find that pictures, 
not of their painting, are being sold with their names affixed 
to them, and yet they have no power to stop the sale. It 
is not so easy as it may seem at first sight to suggest 4 
thoroughly satisfactory remedy for this state of things, but a 
remedy is plainly needed ; and at all events, it is clear enough 
that any one forging an artist’s signature should be punished 
as a forger of a bill or cheque would be punished. Though 
the abuse has really no connection with the question of Copy- 
right, the introduction of a Copyright Bill might be taken as 
an occasion for making the law on the subject more effectual. 





THE EPPING FOREST BILL. 


ONSIDERABLE credit is due to the Government for their 
Epping Forest Bill, which has now reached the House 
of Lords. They have had the courage to reject the recom- 
mendations of the Parliamentary Commission appointed to 
consider the subject, and to introduce a measure of a 
thoroughly popular character. The Forest will not be shorn 
of its fair dimensions to save a little additional trouble in 
devising an equitable scheme for its complete preservation, 
and the principle that on no account are the public to be 
deprived of open lands which can in anywise be saved for 
their use, is admirably enforced. 

It is not without some hesitation that the Government has 
adopted this course. At the commencement of the Session, 
they were pledged to give effect to the Report of the Epping 
Forest Commission. This body, appointed in 1871, has done 
invaluable service in collecting facts and giving opportunity 
for the full discussion of every topic connected with the Forest. 
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It may well be imagined that when a tract of 6,000 acres 
has to be dealt with, half of which has been enclosed at 
yarious times during twenty years, it is no light task simply 
to ascertain the boundaries of the land, to exclude enclosures 
which have been legalised by time, and to obtain information 
as to the present ownership of the several plots. When to 
this work is added that of ascertaining what rights of common 
exist over the tract, and what is their effect upon the lawful 
disposition of it, the materials of a very laborious investiga- 
tion are supplied. But the labours of the Commission did not 
end here. They were also directed by Parliament to settle a 
scheme for the disafforestation of Epping Forest and the preserva- 
tion of its waste lands, It is in this branch of their task that they 
failed to appreciate fully the public requirements. Coupled 
with many useful suggestions—suggestions embodied in the 
Government Bill—they made the fatal mistake of recommending 
that 750 acres of Forest land, not built upon or used in 
connection with dwellings, should be left in the hands of those 
whom they themselves had found to be illegally in possession. 
When the Government announced their intention of carrying 
this as well as the other recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners into effect, their proposal at once met with the opposi- 
tion which might naturally have been expected. A deputation, 
headed by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, waited upon the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, and pointed out the inconsistency of the 
Commissioners’ proposal with the directions of the Act under 
which they were appointed ; the strange anomalies to which the 
course suggested would give rise, and the irreparable injury 
to the public in the loss of so large an area of recreation- 

ound,—the value of which was still further increased by 
the fact that most of it lay in the very heart of the wildest 
and most beautiful part of the Forest. The Corporation of 
London, by whose exertions the Forest had been saved, and who 
were, and are now, in the possession of more than half of it, as 
trustees for its preservation as an open space, intimated that they 
would be no parties to « settlement which would disappoint 
them to so large an extent of the fruits of their labours. One 
gentleman, who had long been labouring in the public interests, 
and who claimed also a legal status as a commoner in the 
Forest, took a still stronger step, removing some two miles of 
illegal fencing, with the avowed intention of forcing its pro- 
prietors into the Law Courts. Happily the Government was 
not deaf to these warnings. They determined to espouse the 
popular cause, and to preserve the great recreation-ground of 
the capital unimpaired in extent and beauty. This end they 
have attained by the present Bill, which directs all illegal 
enclosures to be restored to the Forest, except such as are 
built upon or used as gardens or curtilages of buildings, and 
except such small strips and corners as may be deemed un- 
necessary or undesirable for the public enjoyment. 

The counter-difficulty which overcame the Commissioners, 
that of providing compensation to the owners of illegal 
enclosures who might have paid a substantial price for 
them, the Government has met by the expedient, much 
favoured of late years, of referring the whole question to an 
Arbitrator, not to be bound by strict rules of law or equity, but 
to determine according to his view of justice and fairness in each 
case, There is much, no doubt, to be said against this course in 
many cases, but the present certainly seems to be one in 
which it may well be taken. All legal questions have been 
disposed of. But there is left a task of great nicety. It re- 
mains to be determined what is a suitable garden or curtilage 
to a large house—such an appendage as would give it a fair, in- 
habitable value; what has to be paid by a vast number of 
persons who own or occupy houses and gardens unlawfully 
enclosed, to remove the stigma of illegality from their titles ; 
and what has to be paid to the owners of those illegal en- 
closures which have still to be restored to the Forest. The 
Commissioners laid down certain rules on these subjects, but 
left the details. to be worked out under the machinery pro- 
vided by the Lands Clauses Acts for assessing compensation. 


The result would have been endless litigation,—litigation which | 


would have been carried on entirely at the expense of the Corpora- 
tion, and in which probably the most inconsistent and startling 
results would have been obtained. The writer of a recent 
pamphlet on the subject estimates that there would have been 
in all something like 2,000 compensation cases to be tried, the 
average expense of which would not have been much less than 
£500 each, and though possibly some saving might have been 
effected by selecting test cases, yet the Corporation must have 
relied on the forbearance of its opponents even for this reason- 
able concession. Under the Bill, the position will be different. 


has plenary powers of settlement, may, on the one hand, im- 
mensely cut down the time and expense of such investigations, 
by classifying the cases with which he has to deal; while, on 
the other, he can make allowance for exceptional circumstances, 
in a way which would be impossible for a Jury or Umpire 
acting within the limits of well-known practice. 

The pending Bill vests the preserved and regained Forest in 
the Corporation of London, That body is to appoint twelve 
of its members to serve as a Committee of Management, on 
which are also to sit four representatives of the Commoners in 
the Forest. Expression for opinion outside the Corporation is thus 
secured, while that body is further bound by the most distinct 
trust to hold the Forest for the public benefit. On the passage of 
the Bill through the House of Commons, some desire was ex- 
pressed to add to the managing body other representatives of 
London, and the Members for some of the Parliamentary 
boroughs were mentioned. No convenient mode of attaining 
the object could, however, be found, and a suggestion that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works should nominate four members of 
the Managing Committee was negatived by an overwhelming 
majority. The Metropolitan Board had the opportunity of 
preserving the Forest before the Corporation interested them- 
selves in the matter. It deliberately declined, and a short time 
afterwards suggested one of those nefarious schemes of partition 
which brought so much discredit on the late Government, 
The Corporation, moreover, are the administrators of a Fund 
dedicated by Parliament to the preservation of Open Spaces, the 
City of London Grain Duty. This fund they were, at the instance 
of the Metropolitan Board, prohibited from applying within the 
Metropolis, as defined by the Act of Parliament which con- 
stituted the Board, and within which that body exercises certain 
functions. Epping Forest is situate entirely without that 
district, and while the Board, if asked to share in its manage- 
ment, would be undertaking novel duties, the Corporation is 
properly carrying out a trust imposed upon them by Parliament; 
and it is difficult to see why, if they are fit to be trusted with the 
control of the fund which has (mainly) been devoted to the 
rescue of the Forest, they are not fit to be trusted with the 
administration of the Open Space acquired by its expenditure, 
As to the fancy that the popular voice could make itself heard 
more easily through representatives of the Metropolitan Board 
than through nominees of the Corporation, it is only necessary 
to look at the constitution of the Board to estimate the sug- 
gestion at its true value. Ratepayers in the Metropolis elect 
the several parish Vestries ; these bodies elect representatives 
to form District Boards; and District Boards elect from 
amongst themselves the Metropolitan Board. The Metro- 
politan Board, it was suggested, should choose four repre- 
sentatives on the Committee of Management of the Forest. 
The amount of control exercisable by any ratepayer or section of 
ratepayers on the last-named Committee, through this wonderful 
process of repeated representaiion, it is beyond the power of the 
imagination definitely to conceive. Far more likely is it that 
popular views should find a voice in the Court of Common 
Council, in which the Forest will be vested, and which will 
have the nomination of a preponderating majority on the 
Managing Committee. 

The importance of Epping Forest as a lung of the Capital 
was recognised as long since as 1793, by the Commissioners 
then appointed to survey the Crown Lands. Eight years ago 




















half the open woodland which existed at the end of the last 
century had been enclosed, and when Mr, Faweett 
succeeded in carrying an Address to the Crown on the 
subject, it was gravely proposed by the Government of 
the day to give up two-thirds of what remained, and 
to leave the public less than a thousand acres, The Forest 
which will this Session be presented to London will lack only 
some three or four hundred acres of its original area, and of 
this quantity the greater part will contribute a revenue for the 








An Arbitrator in whom general confidence is reposed, and who 








management of the vast recreation-ground. The rescue of this 
noble ornament of the Metropolis from such imminent danger 
of destruction, is probably without parallel in the history of 
land-holding in England. 








GREAT CRIMES FROM WEAK MOTIVES. 
[ OW completely our social system and prevailing ideas 

assume the poverty and extreme limitation of the aims of 
evil-doers, is sufficiently illustrated by the unusual horror and 
bewilderment with which we have all heard of the extirpation,— 
or all but extirpation,—of a poor family in Monmouthshire, 
apparently through. the evil inspiration of a single murderer, 
without either any special spite or any adequate prize to stimu- 
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late him to the atrocious enterprise. Now of course we should | way, to strengthen the social bond, though now and tha 
not feel such unwonted horror, still less such astonishment, were to break through it. So long as the motives which makeindi, 
it not that we are so accustomed to regard the general scope of | vidual men criminals are,'though in exaggerated forma, 
evil-doing as definitely confined within clear and calculable | the same which, when under proper control, make‘them 
limits. We are not astounded even at a very horrible crime, | able citizens,—such as the love of praise, the love of wealth, ‘the 
when we can discover a sufficient motive for it, in the way of re- love for individual persons, the love of pleasure, and so forth, 
sentment, revenge, or even specific passion. Again, we are not it is clear that while any one of them, if it gets the bit bebweey 
absolutely astounded at any such crime, if we can discover a very the teeth, must lead to crime, it will also, as it appears jg 
powerful motive for it in the selfish calculations of the perpe- the great majority of men, lead to the repression of crime, 
trator. ‘The man who tries to explode a great steamer,—with | But what is to be feared is not so much the excess of thesg 
all its passengers and crew,—just to secure a great insurance, is | motives in some directions, as the general weakening of them 
regarded indeed as a monster of a very exceptional character, | in all,—in other words, the weakening of the emotions which; 
but is hardly looked upon with such pure amazement,—with so while they usually restrain from crime, sometimes, when in e 
much of the impression produced by the opening out to us of a) ‘tend towards it, A society in which all the motives, whethep 
new horizon of evil,—as the man who murders a whole peasant | ' selfish or otherwise, are indefinitely weaker than has been usual 
family,—most likely one quite unknown to him,—either for the in the history of man, is in real social danger. This has beey 
few eatables and the petty property the cottage contained, or | sometimes the case during epochs of national despair and decay, 
(for that is just as likely the motive) from a vivid though capri- | and it is often the case in relation to the foreign outlaws of ong 
cious grudge against a man of the murderer’s own order who ap- | nation encamped within the boundaries of another. Nations a 
peared to be enjoying the sort of home which he would have desired | individuals in whom hope is dying out, not unfrequently show'a dik. 
for himself, without there being any rational hope of his soon attain- | soluteness of morals which is by no means 80 much due to thé 
ing it. In England at least, we have no experience of great crimes | growing strength of their temptations, as to the growing weaknesy 
committed through mere grudge; and probably no country in the | of all those social bonds which keep temptations within their natural 
world could produce any very large crop of such crimes. The irrita- | limits. And it is often the same with foreign immigrants of 
tion which some men feel at seeing others in comfortable posses- | another race, who feel all the ties of life weaker than they did 
sion of what they sigh for in vain for themselves, seldom reaches in | among their own people, and fall into crime, not because their 
any human society the proportions of a violent criminal motive. | hopes are stronger, but rather because both their selfish fearg 
No doubt it often greatly stimulates the bitterness of hatred due to | and their kindly feelings are weaker than at home. ‘They have 
other causes; but without more personal reasons for hatred, it is ‘not the same fear of a public opinion which they only half- 
not often that a motive of that kind rises to the height of a| understand. They have not the same fear of even physical 
dangerous criminal impulse. Yet this is only saying in another | penalty, when it is divorced from what they can appreciate 
form that the world of evil, as we know it, is a very narrowly |as shame and disgrace. And worst of all, they have 
limited area, so limited that we are even more surprised to see| not nearly the same active sympathy with the people 
the limits we usually assign to it transgressed, than we are by | around them, whose life they hardly enter into, and look 
almost any marvel of moral heroism. We all know of what | upon—if they be very ignorant—very much as they would look 
malignant hatred is capable, of what avarice is capable, of what | upon that of a different race of animals which seem to be in their 
jealousy is capable, of what sudden passion is capable, of what | way, and holding them out of the objects of their natural desires, 
rooted selfishness is capable, and however much we are revolted, | When great crimes are unusually frequent, it is often found that 
we are not astounded at the great achievements of any of these | | they are committed from weak motives only, and are due to 
evil motives. But when a horrible crime is committed from what | | the fact that in the particular social world where they occur, all 
we are pleased to call a thoroughly disproportionate motive, then the natural affections of life are weakened—the good feelings as 
we are all astounded, and become suddenly aware of what an | much as the evil—and the whole standard of moral vitality lowered, 
enormous extension the powers of evil might be capable, if they | You may have a great deal of moral disorder at a time when all the 
were habitually to avail themselves of the petty motives of life to | positive social ties are growing stronger rather than weaker, be- 
instigate crimes which are now hardly ever committed from any but | cause strong affections do not imply well-ordered affections, and 
what we recognise as universally strong motives. If a man can | individual excess will constantly result from the overgrowth of 
destroy a whole family for the sake of a prize of a few shillings, | very healthy elements in human nature. But whenever great 
added, perhaps, to the satisfaction of a capricious grudge, why | crimes begin to be committed from very weak motives, the danger 
should we not find other men willing to murder only to avenge acts | is much more serious, for that implies almost necessarily the 
of bad-taste,—say, to punish the erection of a frightful building, or | weakening of ties which in general hold men together. When- 
the cutting-down of noble trees, or to remove a political opponent, | ever that happens, it is clear that the great currents of 
or to gratify a morbid curiosity, or to test the effect of dismay | deterring motive,—the kindly feelings of men, the fear 
on the public mind, or out of sheer impatience of the pre-|of shame, the dread of public hatred—must be very feeble 
dominance of men of some disagreeable personality, or for|too, and it is that feebleness which is ominous. Where 
any one of the innumerable reasons which cause the various | strong passions lead to great crimes there is social disease, but 
shades of mere dislike? We usually assume that this class of | where weak passions lead to them, there is a much worse danger, 
motives can never lead to actual crime,—even more, perhaps, | —the danger of social dissolution. 
because they are seldom strong enough to counterbalance the 
good and kindly feelings of men, than because they are hardly 
ever strong enough to outweigh the apprehensions caused by the 
fear of social disgrace and legal punishment. But that is A 
only another way of saying that the scope of evil-doing is ex- + 
cessively limited, and that it takes something like a Jusus 
naturz,—an accumulation in one character of a host of 
various disturbing causes,—to render it possible that both the 
kindly side of a man should be so faint, and also the fear of dis- 











ARCHDEACON DENISON. 


NY one who really desires to study that very curious creature, 

the typical John Bull as he comes out when modified by 
genuine confidence in an arbitrary ecclesiastical system which only 
a mere handful of thinking men can accept, and which he accepts 
| all the more confidently on account of its seeming arbitrariness, 





as not only true, but divine, should read Archdeacon Denison’s 
grace or penalty so faint, as to render him willing to commit an |“ Notes of My Life."* The book is like the man,—arbitrary, 
enormous crime for what we call a slight motive. Even among | *t¥rdy, good- humoured, lop-sided, wilful; it contains ee 
the criminal classes we usually assume that there is a real dislike | dissertation interspersed with humorous aneedote—is np ; 
of injury for injury’s sake, apart from special motives of anger or | "°° freakish and persistent, odd and stolid, grotesque an pe 
revenge; and next, that even where that dislike is very weak, | igeMt, capricious and sagacious. From the beginning to the rr 
there is an active fear of the probable consequences of crime | ¥°" feel what a quantity of genuine fibre there is in the author, Ps 
to take its place, and to need the overbalance of some very | into what very atrange, irregular knots and knobs that fibre mg 
strong positive motive to outweigh it. In other words, we | distributed itself. There is plenty of magnanimity in him. ; vo 
assume that even outlaws cannot easily get beyond the attraction | "248 able to shake hands with his foes more heartily, or to >: 
of the cardinal principles of social order, but only escape from them | ™0Fe genuinely those who have been ents to thwart him. e 
here and there under the stimulus of very strong temptations, or | Ditcher, the clergyman who took ecclesiastical proceedings to test the 
some exceptional eclipse of their strongest fears. | legality of Archdeacon Denison’s doctrine as to the Real Presence, 
And this remark suggests the greatest of the dangers that | was spontaneously visited by him after the close of the proceedings, 


a 8 
can ever undermine social order,—namely, the weakening | 4 nmaned Ms centet Seed to Te F os - _— 


of the whole class of motives which tend, in the general 


* Oxford and London: J. Parke rad Co. 
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EL reciiniooe 
death, his widow asking the Archdeacon to preach on the Sunday We should have thought it neither prudery nor false delicacy 
afterhis funeral. Everywhere through the book there is ample evi- to insist that a teacher's remuneration be received as of right, 
dence how superior the man is to any sort of personal peevishness and not conferred by blushing boys, and seized by unblushing 
orself-regard. Evidently the Archdeacon is astrong man morally, masters, as matter of bounty. But the standard of taste 
—but anything odder or more hap-hazard than the methods fostered by these supremely arbitrary modes of discipline is as 
of his mind, it would be hard to conceive. One is apt to suppose quaint and irregular as the standard of intellectual truth pro- 
that when once a being possessing intelligence is created, the duced by equally strange inculcations of dogma; and even as re- 
yery fact of the possession of intelligence must be of a nature gards the commonest claims of others, the Archdeacon’s confessions 
to diminish and attenuate all those tendencies in physical tell us, quaintly enough, how little his education had fitted him 
nature which, for want of a better word, we are apt to call ‘‘ acci- to appreciate the responsibility of authority. Here is an amusing 
dental” or ‘‘ capricious.” Any one who thinksso should readthe story of the Archdeacon’s first efforts in medicine,—medicine 
eurious autobiographical ‘‘ Notes” of Archdeacon Denison. Weven- taken out of a little medicine-chest injudiciously presented to him 
ture to say that nothing more irregular and surprising in physical by his mother :— 

nature could be found than the Venerable Archdeacon. No bee-| «had a gardener then, an old soldier, William Finlay; he had 
orchis, no death’s-head moth, no winged Dodo that never usedits picked up somehow a great deal of very graphic language, which he 


wings, would be so difficult to account for as this sagacious admirer used freely upon the ordinary occasions of life. He came to me and 
| said; ‘I’m bad all over, inside and out, wants you to give me some 


of the arbitrary, this educated alarmist about education, this | physic. They tells me you've got a medicine-chest, and a book as be- 
denouncer of private judgment who decides by private judgment  jongs to it.’—‘ Well,’ said I, ‘I have; what will you take ?’—‘ Some 
what is above private judgment, this disobedient homilist on , rhubarb,’ said he.—‘T’ll look in the book,’ I said, ‘and see how much,’ 
obedience. ag yee — nett _ it oo the er — mye _ 
. or carefu made her a wedding present of both,—the boo as 

A good deal of the Archdeacon s “ Notes” not unnaturally 9+ tho etesinn a table of doses; pot an inexcusable snare, I think, 
concerns the subject of education. It is evident that the Arch- | to simple people. It is constructed on a hypothetical principle: * Jf to 
deacon recalls with especial pride, as well as much humour, | “2 — a a po to — , = } hypothetical a 
: ‘6 diaciniine ” : . escaped me; an adult, 1 dram—a dram, that’s 60 grains—magnesia to 
what he _—— to call the discipline of his one boyish | be aided upon experience; how much? I suppose half—30 grains— 
days. t present,” he says, in his usual jolly, pessimist | 90 grains in all. I got a half-sheet of the Jimes,—I remember telling 
manner, ‘‘ there being no such thing as discipline, it is interesting | Mr. Delane, when they made me tell the story at a dinner at Bishop 


recall instances ” [of the discipline of th t1. Wilberforce’s, that it was the only use I could find for the Zimes,—put 
fo [ _— @ pest]. And here are it on the dining-table and mixed up. It looked a good deal; but I 


some of these instances for which we have to thank the past said to myself, ‘ Must be all right, here’s the book; Finlay’s an adult.’ 
generation, instances, no doubt, which tended to make Arch- | He was over 70. SoI rang the bell. ‘Here’s your physic; I hope it 
deacon Denison what he is :— will put you all ae I be to take all that.’-—‘ Yes, Sata jars om 
. . . — : the book says; small doses foolish things.’—‘ All right,’ says he. en 
sivavenr «bey somite goats seo, over bey ots nto oe | x gaa $e sucoarnge Mim. ‘Hon, Filey, you've Set very wal faa 
ce it ‘: : ° ry anc oO any wor o-day; £0 ome eep yourse warm, an 8 
opted ed - rl =? eeaogygy beg pr Sir meaning — oan your wife to mix it up in some warm wator,—not too much wator ; you'll 
we followed the ushers two and two down a passage from the school- = mark peng the te . — - ose _ _ Hy ~ 
room to our bedrooms, William said to me, ‘ George, I hate that usher nent A es he SEE, Suse Shen, ae commence De: See Der, 8° 
fellow” ‘So do I,’ I med ‘T shall spit on fie back.’ in © Sen limits. I thought no more about it till next morning, my conscience 
° ’ . ’ 5 é . a . ° ° é 
don’t,’ said I, ‘ we shall both be strapped.’ Strapping was administered en g kp “i my Rae et ge = _ pm d gpa apr ng 
with a piece of carriage-trace with the buckle-holes in it, through which | | ‘k 1 4 £ the wind 8 eae ras Fink rd line betw 6 
the air rushed as the strap descended on the hand. ‘I shall spit on his ened Cub ct the wintew, one Gee wee Pummy Saneng Nouen ee 
back,’ said he; and as I expected, the usher having I su a heard and the garden wall. Ho looked, so to speak, shadowy, almost ghostly ; 
whispering, turned round, and William was caught in mon The he wal, rides ‘ory a visible Choong wien 5 bat, wee Fewer daylight, 
next morning, after the due personal treatment of the leading culprit haar yl —— ee es re rT, - c. 
. . . bs ’ ad ’ ? 
bys prcces more peinfal than strapping, wo wore all drawn up in| iia better’ Ahy'l sid, ‘I thonght oo; you took your physo of 
to write from dictation, and then to jon ead his slate > ry Tb psec tr bens et phe T rnc om aoe oe -" 
9 . ee é I goes home to my wife, and says, “ There, you mix that up; mind, not 
iter paper the eter folowing. Letters then cost eghtpence each | much water.” Lone aoa, youbo aot going otk all ha 
Denison spat on the usher’s back as we went to bed.—I remain your why & woul BE 0 Serpent acew. © bs tectiah woman, helt your 
affectionate son, ARTHUR Surrt.’ There were four Shirt brothers in oe ape Pat & ~ Bids you. Master's got 0 hapa = oe 
the school, Arthur, Lionel, Frederick, and Augustus Shirt. I draw a se asthe he age agi a page dp te ‘this’ ~ 
veil over the feelings and expressions of the Shirt parents upon opening | o¢ his report I began rg an perme, tn i. wank one §f got 
he gr lta pe 24 Sd The Hike thing hazroel went wile downy bt wana toh jh and, gost Bl” Tdra a val oe 
Oa3 - - ig what followed. reeled about wi aughing, struggling to loo 
dd ge guy engl ceediagendingea 4 eae — sympathetic, but my misgivings increased. His exact account of what 
Desenta ot ann acumiitinhe great iin, ‘Manteetions ‘ea wi le. | had befallen him during the night I took down just as it came out of 
tarts withont the leave of the Master, when wo have lenty to oh ant bio month. 3 shell te baggy Se commemente © Gunes vartie, to 
that of the best quality.—I remain &e.’ The other har of discipline | qughety whe meg Ube to cungints Ge tie, “Wey ae 
was, that every boy who had not ‘conducted himself well Paes og the 7 — seaty Sy wees “ge See Ge nae, -_ —_ nie 
week had no nautton-pie on Saturday. Now this gave the matton-pic | jour aftor I'was.on my way to Onford. as fast as 1 could go, and ‘went 
a D7 ng" ye ——— = did = yey red | to my dear friend Dr. Wootton. In the course of conversation, 1 asked 
—— William h d be ° oc b A ons Esher a os eb 4 - he 1¢ | him ina kind ef careless way about rhubarb, as a guide for my paro- 
Evelyn and ‘Edward er tea tubes Them, aan Senien: aaalen eink practice. _* Well,’ he said, ‘ive a Gane medicine, and I give good 
having lost his hat he was made to walk to school in a - Aone — doses of it,'—* Yes, what a 4 good dose ?'—* Eighteen grains is quite 
scuttle bonnet of one of the daughters of the house. The ways of cnengh Sor enyhety. =! igeieen grains. i aold, | weg 5 geve Same 
discipli Fenty 4 4 ’ sixty yesterday, and thirty magnesia.’ He opened his great eyes and 
prea? AES Yara said, ‘Is he very old ?’—‘ Yes, over seventy.’—‘Then perhaps ‘he’ 
Yes, “‘ the ways of discipline are various,” but it is not perhaps won't die, Go home as fast as you can, and pour ia porter and port 
immaterial to note that discipline so completely irrational and | “'"® 
arbitrary as this, has a tendency to produce, in a sturdy character | But it is the sequel of this story which is amazing. Ten 
like the Archdeacon’s, not evenly distributed strength, but knots | days later, says the Archdeacon, the man came to him again for 
of character that look more like tough excrescences, than the |some more of “that there physic.” Mr. Denison now knew 
natural armour of a strong soul. Amongst other odd results, it | perfectly well that eighteen grains was a full dose ; more than this, 
is probably the arbitrary character of the discipline of his day | he promised the poor man not to give him more than half what 
which has made the Archdeacon a little disposed to defend even jhe had given him on the previous occasion, and the half 
some thorough abuses, on the ground that there was no “ pru- would have been thirty grains. It is diflicult to believe,—but the 
dery and false delicacy in them.” Here was the old manner of | Archdeacon himself tells us,—justly remarking that ‘‘ many people 
“taking leave” from the Eton master, and the Archdeacon’s | have been hanged for a less offence than his,”—that he actually 
comment upon it :— gave the unfortunate man forty-five grains of rhubarb and fifteen 
“ Upper School boys, when ‘taking leave’ in my time, used to slip | Of Magnesia on the second occasion. Finlay survived it, but we 
a £10 note into Keate’s hand. Being in some fright when I fonnd my- | think the Archdeacon does not take much pains to conceal that 
amar ¢ Mapa 4 ae e) Boal cm none J hand : | he dealt with the poor man in a spirit of whimsical caprice which 
+MY back, i a nad any, deserted me, and | was thoroughly unjustifiable, and indeed, that he played on him a 


I stooped to pick it up and present it. So doing, my hand camo in : 
collision with Keate’s foot, which had followed the an and covered | practical joke, the result of which, as he well knew, might have 
iE ware * Since that time, a great deal of what is called | been serious. 
eform’ has taken place in this and other things at Eton. I don't : . : : ; is ki 
observe that the ‘ Reform’ has done Eton any good. There was a good | Some people wi think thet arrays pellarvaiage _ ane 
serious bearing on the Archdeacon’s character as a Churehman 


deal of a sort of pradery and false delicacy, I remember, talked about 
the note-giving practice.” and a politician. On the contrary, as it seems to us, they have 
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the closest possible bearing on both. It is hardly possible to read 


the Archdeacon’s account of his own tenacious and sturdy war 


for his own views of Church matters, in Court and out of Court, 
in Convocation and out of Convocation, in the Legislature and 


i 

the sun had been reached. The spectroscope has little to teach 
| us, it should seem, respecting the coloured prominences, and not 
| much more about the solar corona. Ordinary methods of tele. 
| scopic observation can now tell nothing new about the promin. 


out of the Legislature, and to read his expressions of theological | ences, which are studied on every fine day at many observatorigg 
opinion,—say, as to ‘‘ Scriptural Difficulties,” for instance,—with- | in Europe and America, and even in the Southern hemispherg, 


out remembering how arbitrary his early discipline had been, and 
in how irregular and often obtuse a sort of strength it had resulted ; 


| 


Nor perhaps can we learn much from the telescopic study of the 
post ag though this appendage of the sun has never been geen 


how irrationally strong he could be in refusing to re-examine | without the aid of an eclipse, even with the most elaborate spec. 
his assumptions,—bow tenacious at times in acting on them as if | troscopic contrivances for making its faint light discernible through 
they were infallible,—and how whimsically, at other times, even | the veil of illuminated air which, to ordinary vision, hides pro. 


in ecclesiastical and spiritual matters, he could dispense with 
principles which he himself acknowledged as absolutely authori- 
tative. Take, for instance, the following confession, in relation to 
the burial of people who are supposed to have died unrepentant. 
When we remember that to Archdeacon Denison this is a matter 
of the highest importance, it is impossible not to find some- 
thing quite as spiritually whimsical in the confession of omissions 
in its closing words, as there was of moral whimsicalness in giving 
the poor gardener, of malice prepense, a dose of medicine nearly 
two and a half times as big as the doctor had told him was wise 
or safe :— 

*T have often been asked by clergy, what they can do in cases 
where their conscience is greatly troubled at being required to read 
‘the Order for the Burial of the Dead’ over the body of a notorious 
evil liver, living in open habit of deadly sin, and dying so that no man 
is able to testify to his repentance. My answer has been, by process 
of inquiry :—‘ Have you presented such person, while living, to the 
Ordinary to be judged? if found guilty, to be first admonished; and 
upon failure to repent and amend his life, to be excommunicated ?°— 
* No, I have not.’—-‘ Then, in that case, the desecration of the Church 
Service, and the grievous scandal of such a burial, rests with yourself. 
You have no justification to allege upon the merits, as you have cer- 
tainly none in law, for refusing to read all the Service.’ If, on the 
other hand, such presentment had taken place, and it had been, that 
when in the hands of the Visiting Ordinary, the Visiting Ordinary had 
got rid of it by taking no account of it, then the burden has been shifted 
from the shoulders of the parish priest presenting, to those of the 
Ordinary indifferent and recusant. It is not easy to conceive a worse 
or a heavier burden, I am bound to add here that though, in my 
capacity of Visiting Ordinary, I have been ready always to judge upon 
presentment; in my capacity of parish priest, not resident within the 
limits of my own archdeaconry, I fall under my own censure, and have 
to bear all the burden myself. For I have never presented any one; I 
ought to have presented not a few.” 


With all the strength of the man, you feel throughout the book a 
certain obtuseness of mind in Archdeacon Denison, no doubt in 
part due to the arbitrary discipline of his earlier days, and the pride 
he evidently took in that arbitrary discipline. The worthy dignitary 
is not only odd, but he takes a pride in his own oddity. He 
fancies it a sign of strength to be thus eccentric in his 


ways. He has something like the British habit of exulting in 
anomalies, No wonder that he justifies himself against Anglican 


Bishops, against the British Legislature, against the Church of 
Rome, and against everything but that Ritualism to which, late 
in life, he has become a convert, on the ground that it is the only 
adequate testimony to the sacramental doctrine by which he holds 
so strongly,—and is all the better satisfied with his theological 
position because he hardly agrees with any one, and hardly any 
one agrees with him. Even in religious matters he acts very 
much as he did in medical matters, Having ascertained the maxi- 
mum dose of a spiritual remedy which the authorities declare it 
safe to give, he multiplies by some considerable multiplier at 
his own discretion, and administers it on his own responsibility, 
or else on a like responsibility refrains altogether from administer- 
ing the remedy which he himself confesses that he thinks essential. 
More insular pride in the irregularity of his mental, moral, and 
spiritual development than Archdeacon Denison’s we have seldom 
met with. He has been fighting State education all his life, and he 
has been in his natural position in so doing. His own education 
seems to have resulted in educating all the powers which 
would be apt to render his view of education wilful, and even 
capricious, and in starving all the others. A sturdy and mag- 
nanimous English ecclesiastical wrestler no doubt he is; but a 
judgment less evenly or more grotesquely developed than his can 
hardly belong, we suspect, to any public man of his day who is 
so completely incapable of feebleness of character as Archdeacon 
Denison, 





THE TOTAL ECLIPSE OF NEXT MONDAY. 
T will be interesting to learn whether any noteworthy advance 
will be made in our knowledge respecting the Sun during the 
total solar Eclipse of Monday next, visible in the Western States 
of America. It almost seems as though the limits of what can be 


| 

















learned with our present methods during the total obscuration of 





minences and corona equally when the sun is not eclipsed, 


| Photography is the chief reliance of astronomers on this occasion, 


and photography has made such rapid strides during the last few 
years, especially in its application to astronomy, that we may well 
hope to hear of a greater success in obtaining pictures of the corona 
on this occasion than in 1871, when the best views yet obtained 
by this method were secured in India. 

For our own part, we expect much from the approaching 
eclipse, especially as respects the corona. There can be no 
question that much more might have been done in 1870 and 1871, 
but for the doubts which some ill-informed students of astronomy 
expressed respecting the solar character of the corona. It was, in 
reality, clear to every mathematician who studied the matter with 
due reference to optical laws, that a light appearing where the 
corona was seen, and fading off gradually in the distance from 
the eclipsed sun, could not possibly belong to the moon or to our 
own air, but must belong to the sun. It was also clear—though 
this even now is not admitted by all—that although the air which 
lies between the observer and the sun in total eclipse must of 
necessity be illuminated by the solar corona (for we receive the 
rays of the coronal light through that air, which must therefore 
also receive them), yet but the minutest and probably a quite un- 
discernible portion of the outer corona could be ascribed to such 
illumination of our air. But unfortunately, in 1869 and 1870, 
the idea was vaguely promulgated (vaguely, in the sense of not 
being definitely reasoned out) that the corona is an atmospheric 
effect. Ifa round hole is cut ina shutter which darkens a window 
facing sunwards, and this hole be imperfectly stopped by a plug 
or bung irregularly cut, it will be found that on looking sunwards 
through the incomplete circular crack thus left, an appearance 
something like that of the corona in a solar eclipse will be per- 
ceived. The plug will look black, like the dark body of the 
eclipsing moon, and all round it will be seen a glory of light, 
where the solar rays illuminate the dust in the darkened room. 
It was Secchi, we believe, who suggested this experiment, 
though we trust, for the sake of his reputation as an 
exact man of science, that he was not one of those who, 
on the strength of the resemblance between this artificial anda 
real eclipse, adopted the idea that the solar corona resembled the 
glory of sunlit dust. For in reality, except that the moon hides 
the sun as the plug hides him in the experiment, there is not the 
slightest resemblance between the conditions. It can be shown, 
and it was shown in 1869, that the rays of the sun illuminating 
parts of our air during total eclipse must produce an inversion of 
the true corona,—viz., a dark space round the sun, gradually 
growing less dark, until at a distance of about fifteen sun-breadths 
from him, the sunlit air would be seen- growing brighter and 
brighter as the distance from the sun increased. But this reason- 
ing was ‘‘caviare to the general,” and unfortunately ‘ the 
general” included several good observers. Attention was thus 
chiefly directed in 1870 and 1871 to the solution of the question 
whether the Corona belongs to the Sun or not, and many observa- 
tions were made which, while disposing effectually of this already 
settled question, were otherwise either useless or of very little 
value. As an illustration of the mischievous effects of the obsti- 
nately maintained doubts of those who denied the solar nature 
of the corona, consider the photographic operations in 1871. 
They were in a sense most successful, and as we have already 
mentioned, the photographs then obtained are the best we have. 
But because, despite the admirable photographs obtained by 
Brothers of Manchester and Winlock of America, in 1870, it was 
maintained that the photographic evidence respecting the 
corona did not conclusively settle the question, Mr. Davis, 
the photographer of Lord Lindsay’s party, and Colonel 
Tennant, instead of devoting the whole duration of totality 
in 1871 to obtain at each of their respective stations one 
really good photograph of the corona, divided up that short time 
into six short spaces, to obtain six views. Thus twelve views 
were obtained instead of two: and we do not say that the twelve 
views were poor ones. But manifestly they cannot be nearly so 
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od as two views would have been, to each of which the full time of | 
totality had been devoted. And it is well known that Mr. Davis, to | 
whose skill we owe the success with which the six views taken at | 
Baicull were obtained, was altogether dissatisfied when he com- | 
the best of these views, produced by aid of a nine-inch | 
reflector, with the corona as he had himself seen it through | 
a two-inch telescope. It is true the twelve views disposed | 
finally of the atmospheric theory of the corona. But there | 
qas no real value in this result. Every one competent to form 
an opinion on this point knew already that the corona belongs to 
the sun, and to make the matter clear to less competent persons 
was not an achievement of any moment, though it had proved a 
task of some difficulty. ‘There are folks who believe the earth to 
be flat, and perhaps few more difficult tasks could be set the | 
astronomer than to convince such persons of the earth’s rotundity ; 
but no astronomer would undertake the task, or be grateful to 
any one who should accomplish it,—if such a feat can be imagined. 
Now on the present occasion there are no doubts of this sort, 
or if any such doubts are entertained, astronomers are not so 
foolish as any longer to consider them. ‘The corona is known to 
be a solar ap pendage, known to be of most amazing extent and 
singularly complex in structure. As regards its physical con- 
stitution, we know that it is partly gaseous, though of what gas or 
gases it is formed we have as yet no knowledge, for no terres- 
trial element has yet been identified with the substance which 
produces the most characteristic line of the corona’s spectrum. 
It is known also that the corona shines partly by reflecting sun- 
light ; for a portion of its light, when analysed by the spectroscope, 
gives a faint copy of that rainbow-tinted streak crossed by dark 
lines, which is called the solar spectrum. Other evidence seems 
to show that this part of the corona is of the nature of dust ; that 
is, it consists of small particles of solid matter, travelling probably 
in flights or clouds around the attracting mass of the sun. We 
cannot expect that the nature of the gas present in the corona 
will be determined during the eclipse of Monday next, for already 
the position of the bright lines belonging to the coronal vapour 
has been determined very exactly, and what wanting is to 
resolve this question is not further astronomical observation, but 
research in the laboratory. We can scarcely hope, indeed, that 
any better information will be obtained respecting the physical 
structure of the corona than we possess already. But photography 
may probably be much more successfully applied on this occasion 
than ever before ; and we may thus have most interesting facts 
respecting the structure of the corona, and the distance to which 
it extends from the sun’s globe. On this last point the views 
obtained already show that the coronal streamers have an exten- 
sion of at least eight hundred thousand miles, which would imply 
that the corona occupies a region in space exceeding about 
twenty-five times the volume of the sun,—which itself, be it re- 
membered, exceeds 1,250,000 times the volume of this earth on 
which we live. But we believe that photographs may be obtained 
showing the coronal streamers to twice this distance, correspond- 
ing to an eightfold enlargement of the region occupied by the 
corona. And there are reasons for thinking that by carefully- 
arranged naked-eye studies of the corona a still greater exten- 
sion might be recognised. For after all, naked-eye vision 
is the most effective means of studying the outer and fainter 
portions of such an object as the corona. Every telescopic 
appliance diminishes in some degree the apparent luminosity 
of the object studied, except in the case of bodies like the 
Stars, which appear only as points under the strongest magni- 
fying power. 


| 





But probably the most interesting result of the study of the Sun 
during the approaching solar eclipse will be the determination of 
some difference in character between the corona, as seen at a time 
when the sun is greatly disturbed and many spots are visible on 
his surface, and at a time like the present, when he is compara- 
tively quiescent, and no spots, or very few, are seen for weeks 
together. Already the spectroscopic study of the prominences 
has shown that those tongues of glowing gas, which at times of 
great disturbance leap up to heights even exceeding a hundred 
thousand miles, are greatly reduced at times when the sun is 
little disturbed. In our opinion, these studies of the sun's sur- 
roundings, and of their changes in the great spot-period, are 
even more interesting than Schwabe’s great discovery itself 
of the existence of that strange periodic change in the sun’s 
condition. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—- +>— 
THE ANGLO-TURKISH CONVENTION. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In a leading article in the Times of July 22nd, I read as 
follows :—‘‘ Our defence of Turkish territory is conditional on 
the willingness of Turkey to reform her institutions, in compliance 
with the counsels we may offer her.” I quote these words be- 
cause they express what seems to be the popular interpretation 
of the Treaty of Defensive Alliance with the Porte. But is it 
the correct interpretation? The question is an important one, 
and I shall be obliged if you will give me leave to state in your 
columns some reasons for thinking that the popular interpretation 
is wrong. The engagement is in the following words :— 

“Tf Batoum, Ardahan, Kars, or any of them, shall be retained by 

Russia, and if any attempt shall be made at any future time (a@ une 
Epoque quelconque) by Russia to take possession of any further territories 
of his Imperial Majesty the Sultan in Asia, as fixed by the Definitive 
Treaty of Peace, England engages to join his Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan in defending them by force of arms. In return, his Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan promises to England to introduce necessary reforms, 
to be agreed upon later between the two Powers, into the government, 
and for the protection, of the Christian and other subjects of the Porte 
in these territories; and in order to enable England to make necessary 
provision for executing her engagement, his Imperial Majesty the Sultan 
further consents to assign the Island of Cyprus to be occupied and 
administered by England.” 
The Turks have a right, of which they will not be slow to avail 
themselves, to construe the language of this engagement strictly, 
admitting into it nothing as against themselves which is not there 
in explicit language. Now what is clear, beyond all manner of 
doubt, is that England is committed, in all time to come, to de- 
fend ‘‘ by force of arms” every inch of Turkish soil in Asia against 
any attempt on the part of Russia to possess it. There is noreser- 
vation whatever. The engagement is absolute and unconditional. 
In return for this unconditional engagement, the Sultan promises 
‘‘ necessary reforms, to be agreed upon later” —no time is fixed— 
‘‘ between the two Powers.” The Turkish Pashas have lost their 
cunning, if they do not reduce this clause to what Mr. Cross once 
called ‘‘the waste-paper currency of Turkish promises.” What 
constitutes ‘“‘ necessary reforms?” I am willing to adopt the 
definition given by Lord Beaconsfield in the House of Lords last 
Thursday :— 

“Thore are three great points which we shall have before us in any 

attempt to improve the administration of Turkish dominion. First of 
all, it is most important, and we have established it in Eastern Roumelia, 
that the office of Governor shall be for a specific period, and that, as 
in India, it should not be for less than five years...... Secondly, we 
thought it desirable that there should be instituted public assemblies, 
in which the popular element should be adequately represented, and 
that the business of those assemblies should be to levy and administer 
the local finances of the provinces. And thirdly, we thought it equally 
important that order should be maintained in this province, either by a 
gendarmerie of adequate force or by a local militia, in both cases the 
officers holding their commissions from the Sultan.” 
These are the “three great points” which Lord Beaconsfield 
considers necessary ‘‘ in any attempt to improve the administra- 
tion of Turkish dominion ;” and if he had insisted on them in 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention, the Porte would have come 
under a definite and tangible obligation, like that which now binds 
it in Eastern Roumelia. But we may be very sure that Lord 
Beaconsfield’s ‘three great points” will not be considered 
‘necessary at all by the Pashas. Let us, at all events, 
assume that they will reject them. And what then? Shall 
England enforce them? ‘That means war with Turkey, and 
war with Turkey means the abrogation of the Convention, 
with the result probably of a defensive alliance between 
Turkey and Russia. Or shall we say to Turkey, ‘‘ Since you re- 
fuse to adopt our scheme of reforms, we will not defend you 
against a Russian invasion.” ‘Turkey will reply, ‘* Very well ; 
but in that case, be good enough to hand me back Cyprus, 
which I allowed you to ‘occupy and administer,’ ‘in order to 
enable England to make necessary provision for executing her 
engagement’ ‘to join his Imperial Majesty the Sultan in defend- 
ing Turkey in Asia against Russia by force of arms.’” In law 
and honour we should be obliged to comply. 

So much as regards the literal construction of the Anglo- 
Turkish Treaty. But my interpretation does not stand on literal 
construction alone. The authoritative explanation of the Treaty 
from the English point of view is Lord Salisbury’s despatch of 
May 30th. There the Treaty is described as ‘‘an undertaking ..... ; 
given fully and unreservedly.” Indeed, any other construction 
is inconsistent with the declared purpose of the engagement, 
which is to ‘furnish a substantial security for the stability of 
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Ottoman rule in Asiatic Turkey,”—not for its own sake, but 
for the sake of British interests. ‘The refusal of Turkey to 
make ‘necessary reforms,” which may be assumed as certain, 
will increase the disaffection of her subjects,—in other words, 
will shake still further ‘‘the stability of Ottoman rule in Asiatic 
Turkey,” and proportionately increase our obligation to sustain 
it. The more resolutely Turkey refuses to reform, therefore, the 
more incumbent is it on us to defend her against Russia; other- 
wise the whole Convention is a paradox from beginning to end. 
The inevitable inference is that, in order to make the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention a reality, we must annex Asiatic Turkey to 
the British Crown. But that unquestionably means war & outrance 
with the Porte, and at the end of it a European Congress, in 
which we should be in a minority, to distribute the spoils. 

But let us take the most favourable view. Let us suppose, 
though it be a violent supposition, that we have got possession 
of Asiatic Turkey somehow, all except Constantinople, which 
Europe certainly will never allow England to possess. British 
capital pours into Asia Minor, and flourishing industries are 
created. Is it not plain that all these industries and all this 
capital would be so many hostages to Russia against our oppos- 
ing her in the future. At present, where our Empire is not 
shielded against her by a range of impassable mountains, it is 
‘¢ encompassed by the inviolate sea,” which our ironclads command. 
We can choose the point at which we may think Russia most 
vulnerable, and she can only retaliate by extemporising a volun- 
teer fleet of cruisers to prey on our commerce. With Asiatic 
Turkey in our possession, Russia will enjoy a double advantage. 
She now possesses a frontier which she will make practically impreg- 
nable, and from behind its frowning ramparts she can issue forth 
when she pleases, with the certainty of finding a rich booty of 
British interests close to her base of operations, and 2,000 miles 
away from ours.—I am, Sir, &c., Matcorm MacCo Lt. 





THE INTERNATIONALISTS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In your number of July 13th you insert a letter from Mr. 
Maltman Barry, in which, under the heading of ‘‘ The Inter- 
nationalists and the Government,” he relieves his mind of various 
matters, summing them up in the conclusion that Lord Beacons- 
field has ‘‘ betrayed the trust reposed in him by his countrymen, 
and wrecked his own reputation.” Mr. Maltman Barry seems 
hurt in his mind about Lord Beaconsfield, as if any of his followers 
could be assured of a special following-out of Conservative politics, 
after his having ‘‘ dished ”’ the party by passing household suffrage 
in boroughs. Lord Beaconsfield’s antecedents were erratic in home 
politics, they are also as erratic in Euro-Asiatic politics. The 
view of ‘* What is truth ?” according to party, never troubles him. 

But Mr. Barry, in his criticisms, proceeds to say of Lord 
Beaconsfield,—‘** Yet he denounced the fables of the massacres, 
the intrigues of Russia,” &c. Men of ordinary intelligence, who 
have ordinary capacity for measuring evidence, are at a loss to 
understand the argument contained in a statement such as this. 
Does Mr. Barry possess sources of intelligence not possessed by 
other men? If so, why does he not make them known? ‘ The 
fables of the massacres!” Are we, then, to set aside all that pain- 
ful narrative of poor McGahan as romance, as no better than the 
spicy tale in the ‘‘ penny dreadful?” The horrors of the spring 
of 1876, of slaughtered and defiled women, of massacred children 
of all ages, of emasculated youth and murdered manhood—all the 
horrible tale that made us gasp as we read it, and lay down the 
paper while the cold sweat ran down us,—was all this fable, Mr. 
Barry, and did Lord Beaconsfield, in the character of Mr. Disraeli, 
‘‘denounce”” the narrative ?—denunciation in this case being 
nothing, if less than disproof. If so, I, for one, should like to see 
the explosion of “ the fable.” 

I am sorry, Sir, no known writer in your current number has 
said a word to Mr. Barry. I had hoped such would be the case. 
If a man may by a phrase to you blot out one of the foulest 
pages in modern or ancient history, the work of truthful news- 
paper correspondence must surely have come to an end, and 
McGahan rank as a liar.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Grantham, July 24th. JNO. HAWKINS. 


[It is no novelty that the violent pro-Turks followed the Prime 


a 
WHAT THE CRETANS WISH. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—It is no light matter to appear as a witness in a controy, 
so embittered as that now waged upon the Kastern Question, 
But I have been in Crete, among the brave Cretan insurgen 
and I cannot let it pass as true that these men have any doubt 
as to what they wish. They wish to be united to the Greek Kingdom, 
and they have shed their blood in torrents to prove their 
sincere detestation of Turkish rule. ‘The struggle is a hapg 
one for the Cretans, and many among them would rather 
accept the half loaf of ‘‘ autonomy,” than no bread at all. Thy 
much I readily admit, and can you wonder at it? Their homes 
are exposed to Turkish brutality every day that they hold out, 
and the strain is hard to bear. The poor, suffering insurgenty 
call loudly for union with Greece, and it is a most unfair perver. 
sion of what they say to make them seem to hesitate in the 
matter.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Temple, E.C., July 23rd. Hizary SKINNER, 





TURKEY IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Will you let me lay before your readers a passage froma 
book that is full of wise judgments, set off by a noble rhetoric, 
“A Survey of History; or, a Nursery for the Gentrie,” by 
Richard Brathwait ?— 


“ And certainly, whosoover should but read the desolations of the 
mightiest Empires, or their rising, shall see some appearance of 
causes proceeding from their government, occasions of their 
glory, or ruine. Nor can we (without cause) admire the ere 
tion and establishing of the Zurkish Empire, her many dilated 
Provinces, extended Confines, and almost Soveraigne command ip 
the Easterne parts. Let us but consider their politick government, 
subjecting all Lawes of Conscience, or Religion, to the furthering of 
their designes; planting their seat (maugre the fury of all opponents) in 
those flowery and spacious territories where once the sanctified feete of 
the sacred Apostles used to tread. Yet in their policies (because not 
proportionate to vertue) shall they bee subverted. They have erected 
themselves to an exceeding height (with the Gyants, menacing the 
fabricke of heaven); but their fall will be more miserable by how 
much they be of miseries more incapable. For that Kingdome which is 
not established in peace, shall be ruined by warre; and where vertue 
had not her predominance, there shall the illimited range of vice take 
her residence; and where shee is an inhabitant, there is imminent 
desolation menaced. To make explanation of causes in this were need- 
lesse, because the Seate of such a government is the occasion of her fall: 
For ruine and extirpation have ever followed Impious Governours at the 
heeles.”—(Edition of 1638, pp. 266 and 267.) 


—1i am, Sir, &c., A. McD. 








POETRY. 


—_~_—_ 


MORE IMPRESSIONS OF JAN. 
[SEE “SPECTATOR,” APRIL 29TH, 1876, p. 559.) 
Jan.—Wull, Gearge, my man, why what’s up now ? 
Ees, ees,—you’d need to mop your brow ; 
Tis plaguy hot, but zeem to I 
There’s other vish for we to vry, 

And not goo muzzin’ of our paat, 

And runnin’ scores up on the zlaat, 
For sake 0’ scraps 0’ greasy news. 

WLy doan’t ee buy your childer shoes? 


Gearge.—There, Jan, do lave a man aluone ; 
You’d wear yourself to skin and buone 
And all for what? ‘To rape the carn 
That vills ould Varmer Grumble’s barn ; 
But I’ve a-larned a man’s a man,— 

To zlaave bain’t God A’mighty’s plan ; 
Besides, while you be mindin’ ship, 

And hoein’ zwedes, I gets a peep 

At vurrin’ polliticks, and knaws 

The draaft 0’ every wind that blaws. 
You bain’t no good, man, in Creation,— 
You ain’t a had no eddication. 


Jan.—There, Gearge, be quite; no need to splutter,— 
I knaws which way to spread me butter ; 

Them polliticks, when all’s a-zed, 

Doan’t zeem to butter moast vokes’ bread. 





Minister in discrediting the facts of the Bulgarian massacres,— 
one of the best attested events in modern history. But if Mr. 
Maltman Barry had himself seen them, it is certain he would not | 
have. believed them, so passionate is his prejudice against any | 
fact that tells on the Russian side.—Ep. Spectator.] 








Wull, what’s your news? 


Gearge.— We’ve done the Rooshians, 
And zot back Turkey in her cushions. 
She be to lie, and smoake her pipe, 
While we do rule, and when ’tis ripe 
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The pear ‘ull jest drop down our gullet. 
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We bain’t such fools, I guess, to mull it. 
We've got a purty little bite, 

Jest for to whet our appetite,— 

Zyprus ;—but you doan’t knaw '’en, p’raps, 
I zeed un in my darter’s maps. 

By way of relish, why t’will do ; 

We'll soon hae Ashier Minor too,— 
And what a blessin’ for the world ! 
Wherever England’s Flag’s unfurled, 
No dawdlin’ there ; for ’tis our waay 

T’ exploity, as the Vrench voke saay, 

A country wi’ abuses zwarmin’, 

And moast eat up alive wi’ varmin. 


Jan.—That’s very wull, Gearge, ef ’twull bide, 


Be other vokes quite sateesfied ? 


Gearge.—W ull, Jan, "tis true, the Greeks be maad 


To vind their pickins be so baad ; 

The Vrench, too, they be rarely zold, 
And Ettly settin’ in the cold ; 

But Lor’, don’t matter what they zaay, 
For we be there, and mane to staay. 


Jan,—What o’ the Congress ? 
Gearge.— That’s the joake, 


Haaf o’ their plans gone off in smoake ; 
They dressed so vine, and looked so smug, 
Paassed up and down a vriendly jug, 
Settled their business nigh, when rap 
Down comes the Zyprus thunderclap ; 
They sniggered, just to maake believe, 

Wi’ Dizzy laafin’ in ez zleeve. 


Jan,—Wull, Gearge, now I bain’t quite a vool, 


Tho’ praps I ain’t a-ben to school, 

And ef ye saay I caan’t zee clear, 

’Tain’t cos me noddle’s vuzzed wi’ beer ; 
Why should us moi! wi’ dirty work, 
Jest for to saave thik laizy Turk ? 

Be my pore sojer buoy to vight 

To keep thay haythen zinners right. 
T’wull need zome tougher stuff than taap 
To lick they beggars into shaap. 

That’s nateral ; vokes as loves a cup 
Hey found it hard to gie it up. 

Tharr, no offence, Gearge,—wull, d’ye see 
I'm all for rash’nal liberty ; 

And when do grow wi’ time and tide, 
Why, then, my zun, ’tis like to bide ; 
But ’tain’t no zort o’ use, you knaw, 
To stick in stalk, and bid ’en graw. 
Howsever, what’s a-done’s a-done, 
*Twon’t do for we to cut and run. 
We're in vor’t ; you and I'll be taxed, 
Be sartin sure, and no leave axed. 

We'll hae to work, man, double tides, 
Vur zelf, and haaf the world bezides. 
’Tis hard ; but yet zay what ye can, 
"Tis vine to be a Englishman ; 

Tho’ thik there Dizzy, ef ’tis true, 

He bain’t no better nor a Jew. 

They Lunnon vokes knaws best; but thar 
I cant but think there’s zummat quare, 
In vollering jist ez beck and call, 

Who ain’t no Englishman at all. 

Tell ee what ’tis. I zees my way, 

He’s vain to be a Dook, they zaay ; 
We'll gie’n a crown, and bid en goo, 
And maak en King 0” Jericho. 

And ef an English dook he’d bee, 
Whoy, call ’en Dook o’ Coventry. 

And now, Gearge, there’s a chance for you ; 
Pack up, and off to Zyprus too, 

And‘ey ’ee stays there, oonce a year 
I’ll'zend ee out zome Darset beer. 





THE PASSING OF THE CLOUD. 


Tnere came a cloud over yonder hill, 
When the wind was muttering low, 


Round and white as the sails, that fill 
When the winds o’er the ocean go. 


And the skirts of the cloud were snowy white, 
But the heart of the cloud was black ; 

And the sunshine fled, and the trees in fright 
Murmured and bowed them back. 


And the cruel North wind whistled shrill, 
And the South wind sobbed in turn, 

And the East wind shrieked, ‘Come down and kill!’ 
And the West wind sighed, ‘ Return!’ 


But the cloud gave heed to sob nor cry, 
But swept over hill and plain ; 
The cloud went by in the broad blue sky, 
And the sunshine came again. F. W. B. 








BOOKS. 
stl <A 
MEISSNER’S ROCUCO PICTURES.* 


Aveust Gorrires MEISSNER is a now totally forgotten literary 
celebrity of the last century—the author of numerous romances 
and plays—who happened, in the course of his life, to come into 
contact with not a few persons of note, and whose desultory 
reminiscences of such meetings are here strung together by his 
grandson, What gives piquancy to these slight and imperfectly 
connected notices is the circumstance that they preserve records 
of several curious characters—in the category of notorious ad- 
venturers, typical of the society then prevailing in Europe— 
glimpses of whom it is not easy to catch, partly from the mystery in 
which they studiously enshrouded themselves, and partly from their 
having led a kind of life which motives of delicacy make many refrain 
from touching upon. Meissner spent his early years in Dresden, 
where the Court, revelling in luxury, voluptuousness, and credulity, 
readily attracted sharpers and impostors, who made a profession of 
the necromancy which in the last century found so much favour 
in fashionable circles. Thus in 1780, at the country seat of Count 
Briihl—son of the reckless Minister of Augustus the Strong— 
Meissner met the noted Count St. Germain—only second to 
Cagliostro for audacious imposture—who claimed to possess the 
elixir of life and to count his age by centuries. Meissner describes 
him as ‘a good-looking man, seemingly about fifty, with a light- 
coloured wig of the newest French fashion, and coat and breeches 
of sky-blue silk, with silver lace... ... His appearance was ele- 
gant in the highest degree; a sprightly smile played about his lips, 
which was in harmony with his well-formed countenance.” The 
Count’s powers of conversation are represented as remarkable, and 
we are told ‘‘ that though a Frenchman, he spoke a pure High Ger- 
man, although with a peculiar accent, and his manners were quite 
charming.” He made no secret of his pretensions, and in the course 
of a supper at Count Briihl’s—where he, however, studiously 
avoided touching any viands—having had his attention drawn toa 
portrait of Aurora Kénigsmarck, he told a story of an interview he 
professed to have had with that lady. It was believed by Madame 
d’Hausset that the Count Saint Germain was by birth a Portu- 
guese. All accounts agree as to his great social talents, and his 
mysterious command over money. He ended his days in 
Schleswig, where he resided with a Prince of Hesse, who was a 
devotee to Rosicrucianism. In connection with this accomplished 
impostor may be brought the coarser figure of Schrepfer, the 
arch-prophet of the Illuminati, originally keeper of a coffee-house 
at Leipzig. Meissner did not make his acquaintance, but he 
has recorded on the authority of an eye-witness the circumstances 
attending one of his incantations. It is illustrative of the degree 
to which impudence, under the mask of necromantic profession, 
could then walk abroad with impunity, that this Leipzig coffee- 
house keeper was able to pass himself off in a capital so near 
to his native city as Dresden, under the assumed character 
of a French officer. The soi-disant Colonel von Steinbach 
contrived to play a figure in the Dresden world. The 

Masonic Lodges took him up; he acted as a Master in one, 

and professed to have the power of raising spirits. Prince 

Charles of Saxony, who was a believer in these arts, besought to 

have an interview with his dead uncle, the Chevalier de Saxe ; 

and we have in this book an account of the transaction, from the 

lips of the Minister von Wurndt, who was present, which reminds 

one of the fantastic scene in Schiller’s tale, ‘‘ The Ghost-seer.” 








* Rococo Bilder, nach Aufzeichnungen meines Grossvaters. Von A. Meissner, 
Leipzig. 1877. 
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Schrepfer’s death was singular. After a time he found himself , whoever cares to study a career which, as narrated in tbe auto. 
hopelessly involved in debt, and resolved to put an end to his biography, abounds in striking illustrations of the last-century 
life. Having summoned three devoted adepts to a midnight life. There is much besides of interest in these notices. Meissner’s 
meeting in a lonely spot, he bade them step aside, while he made acquaintance was large amongst persons of literary distinction 
preparations for a superior revelation. Some minutes later they We have here some eminently characteristic glimpses of Jen 
heard a detonation. The necromancer had shot himself through Paul, with bits of correspondence, as hard to make clear ag 
the heart. Even now charlatanerie was not over. Schrepfer anything in his published writings. But perhaps the most charming 
1-ft a paper, with a monition that whomever he called would pages are those relating to Mozart, who frequently came to Prague, 
have to follow him into another existence, and this communication , where he stayed in the house of a pianist, Duschek, brother to a cele. 
was regarded with awe by his dupes. Fantastic incidents and _ brated composer, and who was the intimate friend of Rabel. To 
credulous practices of this nature illustrate aptly the weird Prague came also another strange Venetian, the abbot Leon de 
Scenes which the grotesque imagination of Jean Paul loved to Ponte, the writer of Mozart’s libretti, likewise author of curious 
evoke, notably in Zitan. _ Memoirs, After Mozart’s death, this literary and musical Bohemian, 
It is curious to note the extent to which Freemasonry then | having married at Trieste an English girl, came to London, where 
prevailed as an active body in Austria, where it has since been so , he got connected with the Opera. But life did not smile on him, 
rigidly proscribed. Meissner, in 1785, was appointed Professor | and so he absconded to America, where, after various phases—he 
of Classical Literature in the Prague University by Joseph II., a was one after the other a distiller, bookseller, general dealer, and 
nomination remarkable from his having been the first Protestant | finally impresario in New York—he expired at an advanced age, 
promoted to an Austrian Chair. Formerly this had been a in the year 1838. It was in Prague that Don Juan was first given, 
Jesuit seminary, but the reforming hand of Joseph had changed and not the least charming chapter is one where Meissner narrates 
the character of the institution. This was the short season of | the circumstances under which the overture was composed, and 
humanitarian influence in the Austrian Empire, and at Prague, | the desperate anxiety of the Director at Mozart's perverse post- 
as elsewhere in Germany, the Lodges—Joseph, in a rescript, had | ponement till the last moment to write down the music he had 
expressed himself specially favourable to Masonry—attained to a | in his head. 
curious importance. Meissner gives a list of Prague Masons, 
which comprises men in all walks of life—nobles of high degree, GEORGE MOORE.* 
ex-Jesuits, professors, officials, and even veteran soldiers— | Qur first impression upon taking up this volume was that Dr. 
amongst the latter, Wurmser, who afterwards proved so unfor- | Smiles had psinted his portrait of George Moore upon too large 
tunate in the field against Napoleon. What is deserving of note ‘4 scale, and after a careful perusal, this impression has been con- 
is the fact that the Lodge was then the meeting-place of serious- | frmed. ‘The author's hand has not lost its cunning, the interest 
minded and zealous men, conspicuous for their efforts to infuse a | of the biography will be felt by all readers, but there is a good 
better spirit into the State, many of them being functionaries of | geal of repetition, many statements which might have been com- 
high position ; and that these men viewed Masonry as a matter of | pressed with advantage, and occasionally even a lack of judgment 
real importance,—an association embodying a superior code of | _we had almost said of good-taste—in Mr. Smiles’s account of 
social principles. |his hero, But in spite of these defects, which lessen the value of 
At no great distance from Prague lie the baths of Toplitz, | the biography in a literary point of view, the story told is singu- 
which then, even more than now, were a favourite place of resort larly impressive, and one which deserves the hearty welcome from 
with members of the aristocracy in need of relaxation. Close | the public which it has already received. 
thereto is the chiteau of Dux, the residence of Wallenstein, | As a Cumberland lad, George Moore early exhibited the energy 
still belonging to the family. This splendid mansion at this time | and pluck which he retained through life. ‘I owe nothing,” he 
had amongst its inmates the prince of adventurers—one whose | once said, ‘‘ to genius, but if 1 give double the time and labour, I 
memory is so spotted, that the very name is considered by many | can do as well as others.” A similar remark is to be found, if we 
as the synonym of everything cynically shameful—the notorious | remember rightly, in the biography of the late Sir ‘Thomas Fowell 
Venetian Casanova. He was acting as librarian to Count} Buxton ; but the invincible courage that yields to no obstacles, the 
Waldstein,—the last phase of a strangely shifting life. Meissner, | perseverance that is never baffled by difficulties, the capacity of 
who habitually visited Toplitz, saw much of Casanova, with | ruling other men, the power of concentrating the attention upon 
whose mother, an Italian actress, he had been acquainted at} the smallest details without losing hold of large principles, the 
Dresden. It is interesting to find that his estimate of Casanova’s enthusiasm that will greatly dare, combined with the sagacity and 
accomplishments coincides with that of the Prince de Ligne. | caution that ensure success,—these are qualities which, if they do 
That eminent man of the world and keen observer of his not exactly prove a man to possess that strange thing we call 
fellow-creatures speaks, in his G2uvres Mélés, with rapture of | ‘ genius,’ show an originality aud force of mind which are almost, 
Casanova. ‘*He is a well of wise sayings,” he exclaims, | if not quiteasrare. George Moore’s character attracts us in many * 
‘‘if only he would not quote Horace so perpetually, till; ways. He was a man to win love as well as admiration, and some 
one has quite a surfeit.” Casanova was now advanced in years, | of the events of his career show that this eminently successful 
and past the deeds of gallantry which have made of his Memoirs | man of the world was full of sensitive feeling, and had even 4 
a book of such evil fame. As seen in Meissner’s sketch, he was | corner in his heart that was open to romance. And his life con- 
a witty and amusing, but also very irritable fop, full of anecdote | tains several romantic incidents. On leaving Cumberland, with 
and information, an ardent reader of the Classics, delighting in | £30 in his pocket, to seek his fortune in London, young Moore, 
the society of books, but at the same time ridiculously precise in | who was then a mere boy, slept at the Grey Goat Inn at Carlisle, 
his dress, abounding in childish punctiliousness, and inexpressibly | in order to start by the coach the next morning, and into this inn 
sensitive at the slightest quiz. ‘‘His reading,” we are told, | fifty-two years afterwards he was carried to die. In London he 
‘* was almost universal ; at all hours his study-table was covered | was befriended by Mr. Ray, a Cumberland man, and entered the 
with books, and he himself generally absorbed in reading.” The house of Flint, Ray, and Co., at a salary of £30 a year :— 
Prince de Ligne tells us that he had perused in manuscript} «When George Moore had been about six months at Grafton House, 
Casanova’s Memoirs, and that from his inquiries he had satisfied | he one day observed a bright little girl come tripping into the ware- 
himself as to their veracity in particular sections, for instance, | house, accompanied by her mother. | * Who are they ?* he asked, of one 
: : , . . a of those standing near. ‘Why, don’t you know?’ said he; ‘that’s the 
as regards the Polish part. Meissner’s testimony is only to Casa- governor's wife and daughter !"—¢ Well,’ said George, ‘ if I ever marry, 
nova’s personal conversation and accomplishments. The latter days | that girl shall bo my wife!’...... The report went round. The 
of this strange Bohemian were rendered painful by a morbid | other lads laughed at George, as another Dick wenenaahee. pony 
ivitability and strange hallucination, ‘The Prince de Ligne says | tH] nor improbable speeds a neta 
he came to think that all his actions were undera divine guidance, | jp after-life. It restrained and purified him. He became more indus- 
and so when put out by a trivial incident, he would depart , trious, diligent, and persevering. After many years of hard work, the 
from Dux in pursuit of some wild idea. It is a testimony to his dream of his life was fulfilled, and the girl did become his wife. 
fascination that the sorely tried patience of Count Waldstein | Moore had the strong feeling of local attachment so common 
never deserted him ; and so Casanova ended his days, June, 1798, | among Cumberland men, and his favourite spots in the neighbour- 
at Dux, his last words being, “‘ Almighty God, and all you present, | hood of his father’s home at Mealsgate “ were the old towers at 
witnesses of my death, I lived as a philosopher, and I die as a/ Whitehall and Harbybrow, where he had been let down when & 
Christian.” It is hard to obtain distinct contemporary evidence to | boy to harry the rooks’ nests. The towers were still in a state of 
the facts of this strangely erratic life, the disreputable incidents in | ruin. He dreamt—it was then only a dream—that these towers 
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might yet become his own, and yet his dream was fulfilled.” The 
estate had not belonged to bis ancestors, although they had lived 
in the neighbourhood from time immemorial, but with this im- 

rtant difference, the anecdote reminds us of young Warren 
Hastings resolving to recover the estate belonging to his fathers, 
and to be Hastings of Daylesford. To buy Whitehall, Moore 
said, had been the great worldly ambition of his life. It was 
also associated with his greatest sorrow, for there, soon after the 
purchase, in a church belonging to the estate, his first wife was 
buried. Her husband accompanied the remains to Cuinberland. 
* On arriving at Carlisle, Mr. Moore slept in the station hotel. 
It seemed strange to him that while lying in his comfortable bed, 
his dead wife should be lying cold in the railway truck outside, 
within sight of the hotel windows.” 

When Mr. Moore had achieved greatness as a commercial man, 
he assured his friends at a public dinner that his success was not 
owing to luck, but to downright hard labour,—and he might have 
added, to a splendid constitution. As a commercial traveller, he 
worked incessantly, never losing a moment, and managed to secure 
customers not only by his capacity for work, but by his powers 
of persuasion. His fellow-travellers called him the ‘* Napoleon 
of Watling Street,” and no doubt he deserved the title. The wear- 
and-tear of those early years was tremendous. For thirteen years 
he never took a day’s holiday, and he was accustomed to say that 
no one was fit to be a salesman who could not work sixteen 
hours a day. As wealth increased, and business cares also, he 
found his chief recreation in hunting, and was a singularly bold 
rider. ‘‘I have hunted,” he writes, “‘ with nearly all the packs 
of hounds within sixty miles of London.” When a mere boy, he 
once followed John Peel and his hounds on a barebacked horse, 
and the origin of the well-known lines, ‘‘ known all over the 
world, wherever English hunters have penetrated,”— 

“ D’ye ken John Peel, with his coat so grey, 

D’ye ken Johu Peel, at the break of day ?” 
is recalled in a note written by John Woodstock Graves, the 
author of that famoussong. Moore had occasionally some doubts 
as to the lawfulness of his favourite pastime, at all events on a 
Saturday, as he found himself thinking on the following day of 
the meet, and the run rather than of the service and the sermon ; 


the wildest nights of sleet and fearful wind; and starved and exhausted 
and drenched as they were, it was a sight to make a strong man weep. 

We are straining ourselves and all about us to the utmost. I believe 

we were just in time; a few days more, and the people would have 
been - far gone; many were hardly able to walk away with their 
| parcels, 


| Alluding to another food dépét, he writes :—‘“ We vainly tried 
| to keep the people back. We loudly supplicated them to stand 
still, as all should be served, but it was of no use. The surging 
mass grew denser. At last we were forced to pull the front ranks 
through the door to save them from being crushed to death.” 
And again :—‘‘ We put on all steam, and determined to keep 
open all night, as well as during the following day. All the streets 
around the warehouse were blocked with people. ‘The food was 
all ready for distribution. We calculated that we ran a party 
through in halfa minute. The French people were astonished at 
our energy. Theycheered me. I remained till one at night, and 
left them in full swing.” The gratitude of the people was un- 
bounded, and it is pleasant to read of a Frenchman who always 
took off his hat upon passing Mr. Moore's mansion, in Kensing- 
ton Palace Gardens. 

‘* Sympathy,” said Moore, ‘is the great secret of life ;” and it 
was this sympathy which made him so much beloved, as well as 
esteemed. He was a genuine man, always to be trusted, always 
in earnest, always ready to say a kindly word or to do a noble 
deed. It was fitting that this biography should be written, and 
the example of such honourable success and such untiring bene- 
volence cannot fail to be of service. We do not wonder that 
Cumberland, which he loved so well, is proud of George Moore. 








A QUAINT PICTURE OF PEASANT LIFE.* 
Tut there still remain some few portions of Alpine Europe 
where ‘‘ time-hallowed customs and relics of medizval life” have 
not altogether disappeared, before the annually increasing, ruthless 
horde of desecrating tourist invaders, is, for the short period during 
which this state of things may continue, a comfort to the lover of 
distinctive and picturesque nationality ; and Mr. Baillie Grohmann, 
to whom we are already indebted for an interesting and spirited 
description of Tyrol and the Tyrolese, has done well in his present 
volumes to seize upon some of the little-known aspects of peasant 





and in another place he writes,—‘‘Is it consistent with my pro- 
fession? Taking the chair at a young men’s meeting, attending 
prayer and Bible readings, and then hunting?” And again,— | 
‘Had a good gallop with the hounds; killed two foxes. Is 
this my sin, my besetting sin? If I thought it were, I should 

never hunt again.” Moore's conscience on this matter was 
probably morbid. He enjoyed hunting, and found it good for 
his health, but the exercise was so pleasant that it made him 

question its propriety. His piety was very genuine, but it was 

not perhaps of the healthiest type. It should be added, 

however, that his Evangelicalism, while fettering him in 

some directions, was far from making him narrow-minded. 

He could sympathise with goodness in its manifold varieties 

of expression, and when deploring the immorality of his 

native county, Cumberland, expressed a hope that the Ritua- 

lists would try their hand, as the Evangelicals had failed. 

And his splendid liberality was by no means narrow in its range. 

It was not indiscriminate, but it was singularly expansive, and 

a considerable portion of Dr. Smiles’s volume is necessarily occu- | 
pied with a record of his hero’s benefactions. Many men will give 

money freely to good objects, but George Moore gave time and 

thought also; and his life, whether in London or in Cum- 

berland, was dedicated to the good of others. Whatever he did 
was done with his might, and he exhibited the same energy asa 
philanthropist which he displayed so remarkably in his business 
transactions. He found leisure notwithstanding for the occu- 

pations of a country gentleman, amused himself with farming and 
lost by it, and ‘‘ cultivated the society of short-horn men.” 

It may be remembered that when the siege of Paris was raised, 
Mr. Moore was one of the Commissioners appointed by the London 
Committee to carry over money and food to the suffering citizens, | 
and this episode in his life, as related by the biographer, abounds 
with interesting details. A fund of about £120,000 had been 
raised for the immediate wants of the people when the gates 
were opened, and the Commissioners started with seventy tons 
of food and £5,000 in money. His description of the misery 
of the people is graphically given, and so is the manner in | 
which the Englishmen exerted themselves to meet it :— | 








“ Tho crowds at the warchouse increase,” he writes, a few days after | 
his arrival. “This we keep exclusively for women. There is a queue 
of ten or fifteen thousand waiting there to-day; they have waited all 
through last night. I felt heart-sick when I saw them. It was one of 


life in the remoter villages, and to bring them vividly before us, 
ere yet they have lost their peculiar charm. He is specially able 
to do this because he is not a mere passing traveller, but the 
owner, in Schloss Matzen, of a genuine old fortress, which he seems 
to have converted into a pleasant Tyrolean home; and as a 
hunter after bric-i-brac, and a dweller for many years among 
this primitive people, has had an insight into their habits and 
modes of thought of which, perhaps, few Englishmen are pos- 
sessed in an equal degree. Notwithstanding this familiarity with 
Tyrolese customs, it is easy to see that the writer has not 
always been able to divest himself of his prejudices, or to 
understand the beauty of the idea which lies at the root 
of customs which to him are merely superstitions. It 
would be, perhaps, too much to expect that this should 
be otherwise, and on the whole, Mr. Grohmann is tolerably fair 
in dealing with subjects that do not tally with his ideas ; and in 
his account of the Paradise Play, which seems strange, to say 
the least of it, to English ears, is careful to remind us that what 
to us might seem irreverent is to the religious-minded Tyrolese 
peasant the most natural thing in the world, and in his estima- 
tion a very ‘* godly” diversion. For the Ober-Ammergau 
Passion-Play is by no means the sole remaining relic of these 
ancient pastimes. At Christmas and at Easter-tide, in many an 
out-of-the-way Tyrolese village, religious dramatic performances 
of various kinds and of the quaintest character will be found to 
take place; and so much are they appreciated by the peasantry, 
that whole families migrate to a considerable distance for the 
purpose of witnessing the entertainment, ‘‘no distance being,” 
says the author, ‘‘ too great, no passes too steep or rough, no 
march on dusty high-roads too fatiguing, if a Miracle or Passion- 
Play is their goal.” In connection with these performances, curious 
occurrences sometimes happen, and a peasant courtship, resulting 
in marriage, which was cleverly carried on under the very eyes 
of an unconscious and irascible wealthy parent, who objected to 
a poor student husband for ‘ the richest girl of the country round,” 
is very amusingly described. The peasant almanack, with its 
quaint pictures and mysterious signs, ‘* based, as it is, on the sup- 
position that reading is an unknown art,” is one of the oddest of 
curiosities, and by it the peasant’s life may be said to be regulated. 





. ‘Gaddings with a Primitive People. By W.A. BaillieGrohmann., 2 vols. London; 
Remington and Co. 
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Not only does he almost always name his children by it, calling them 
after the saint whose festival occurs on the day upon which they 
may happen to be born, such festival being indicated by a tiny 
picture of the saint, with the distinctive sign which at once makes 
him known to the initiated and obviates the necessity of adding 
any name, but as to the different employments of his life the 
peasant finds full directions ; a plough conveys to him the intelli- 
gence that it is time to till his field, a clover-leaf that he must 
cast in the seed, a pitchfork that he must manure. The 
wood-cutting season is indicated by a hatchet, and he is even 
gently reminded by a pair of scissors when he ought to have his 
hair cut. Weather prophecies are given by means of other signs, 
—a hand for cold, a mouth for wind, a pitcher for rain, a hat for 
warm weather, a wheel for sunshine, an arrow for thunder, and 
30 on; and the signs of the zodiac are also frequently introduced, 
with no ordinary significance, since it is firmly believed that they 
have a strong influence over human destinies, the peasant attach- 
ing to each one of them a hidden meaning. Many an instance is 
given us by Mr. Grohmann of the simplicity of the people and of 
their superstitious belief in occult powers. But itis in his descrip- 
tions of their festive gatherings, their home occupations, and in 
sketches of village personages that he most excels, giving us happy 
glimpses of characteristic scenes, which seem to take us back to 
bygone ages. The village schoolmaster, who combines in his 
own person the offices of beadle, sexton, verger, organist, pew- 
opener, and bell-ringer, and yet finds time, besides attending to his 
scholastic duties, to enact the parts of village barber and scribe, as 
well as in some instances to combine with all this the profession 
of the artist, and to execute those remarkable pictures with which 
the Tyrolese peasant loves to mark the spot where some near 
relative, a son, perhaps, or a brother, has met his death in a 
sudden and violent manner, is a capital example of the author’s 
descriptive powers ; and Georg, who plies his vocation for the 
absurdly small remuneration of £9 10s. per annum, is really an indi- 
vidual worth knowing, while his modest, kindly sister, the Good 
Samaritan of the village, is another pleasant portrait. 

The priests, too, in these out-of-the-way spots, secluded from 
all intellectual intercourse, are often what may be termed 
*¢ characters,” and in order to provide themselves with some con- 
genial occupation beyond attending to the spiritual wants of their 
flocks, will frequently cultivate a hobby of some kind. While one 
will be clever in manufacturing church organs of a primitive kind, 
another will excel in wood-carving. To some, dairy-farming or 
gardening will offer a resource; while, again, others will make 
collections of cage-birds, or gather together a perfect museum of 
pictures, generally fearful and wonderful to behold. Many priests 
are, however, so poor that, barely able to provide for their very 
modest requirements, any expenditure for gratification would be 
simply impossible ; and occasionally, in some wretched hamlet, one 
of these reverend personages in shirt-sleeves, short leather 
breeches, and green stockings, may be found enacting the part of 
innkeeper. 

The marriage customs of the different villages of Tyrol afford 
to Mr. Grohmann some of his best subjects. He seems to delight 
in these festive gatherings, and takes care to describe the pecu- 
liarities attending such events in each separate locality. The 
etiquette in such matters is not a little droll. For instance, while 
it is by no means permitted to an ‘‘invité” to give a refusal, it 
by no means follows that the person who has apparently accepted 
with effusion at all intends to present himself on the occasion, 
and it is the duty of the Hochzeitlader to distinguish between the 
genuine and the pretended acceptance, and woe be to him if he 
causes the unlucky bridegroom to have to pay for the cover laid 
for a defaulter. For the cost of this, some five or six florins, 
should be defrayed by the wedding present of the invited guest, 
and the man who is unwilling to carouse at so great an expense 
will, of course, endeavour to get out of it as well as he can. 

There is a curious custom in Unter Innthal at the commence- 
ment of courtship, which is styled ‘‘ bringing the wine.” A youth, 
having made choice of his maiden, and been allowed permis- 
sion to visit her, presents himself with a bottle of wine, a glass 
of which he presents to his fair one. If she accept it, she is 
regarded as his Braut, but if she has not quite made up her mind, 
she will make every possible excuse to avoid tasting it for the 
present, without, however, on any account giving a point-blank 
refusal. Should the wine be spilt, or bottle or glass be broken, 
it is looked upon as a most unfortunate omen; and the peasant, 
when he wishes to describe an unhappy marriage, merely says, 
‘they have spilt the wine between them.” In the Ampezzo 
valley, a betrothed girl is called ‘‘novice,” and is placed under 





the charge of an elderly female, who goes by the name of 


‘‘ brontola,” ‘‘the growling bear,” and from whose side she may 
not stir until the knot has been happily tied, the poor bridegroom 
being obliged, most unwillingly, to submit himself unrepiningly 
to her restrictions. Not content with describing the wed 
customs of Tyrol, which he gives at great length, Mr. Grohmann 
also takes us to the Bavarian Highlands, and enables us to assigt 
at one of the ‘‘home-comings,” which are truly original. We 
will, however, leave this part of the subject, and conclude our 
notice with a glance at a very curious scene, which seldom comeg 
under the notice of the ordinary traveller,—a genuine peasant 
watering-place, situated at the extremity of one of the steep little 
glens that branch off from the Pusterthal. As Mr. Grohmann 
only designates it by an; initial—which may or may not be the 
real name of the place—he probably wishes to ward off 
yet a little longer the tourist in quest of a new sensation. Let ug 
aid him in his praiseworthy endeavour by assuring such an 
individual that if he goes there he must abandon the idea of 
finding anything like comfort or convenience. The baths 
of S—— consist of a group of chalets, standing in the 
midst of an Alpine meadow, surrounded by a pine-forest, and 
backed by giant peaks, at an altitude of more than five thousand 
feet, and very near to an extensive glacier. The accommodation 
for bathers consists simply of a bath-house and two other 
buildings, namely, a kitchen, provided with a row of fire-places 
and shelves, on which are arranged a formidable number of com. 
mon cooking utensils; and a barn, partitioned between men and 
women, for a sleeping apartment, its floor being covered with fresh, 
sweet hay. Each guest cooks for himself, the host merely pro- 
viding the raw material, and that of the coarsest quality, the cost 
of the whole thing per diem amounting to about fifty-five 
kreutzers, or thirteenpence. Far from desiring the visits of 
‘¢ Herrenleut,” the host only desires that they may long remain 
away, wisely considering that their visits to so secluded a spot 
would be but exceptional events; while the consequent rise in 
prices would inevitably keep away his constant customers, the 
peasants. The bath-house, with its rows of covered tubs, each 
occupied by a human being, with head protruding from a semi- 
circular hole, presents a turly comical sight. In this durance 
people are content to spend at least four or five hours, and those 
who can afford it will even endure the bondage for a second time 
in the day. At the end of his book Mr. Grohmann reverts fora 
short time to his favourite sport of chamois-hunting, of which he 
has before written so pleasantly ; and as he tells us in his preface 
that many volumes would be required to do justice to all that is 
quaint and strange in the old-world nooks of Tyrol, we may 
perhaps hope, at some future time, for a few more of his 
characteristic pictures. 





THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY.* 
(FIRST NOTICE.] 

THovuGH it has long since been observed how clearly de- 
fined, as a rule, have been the epochs of the highest human 
attainment, preceded and followed by comparatively barren 
lengths of time, yet we now begin to see less obscurely a 
few of the steps in the procedure on the part of the guiding 
Spirit who has all time in his hands. We seem to see 
that the great process of intent towards perfection, of gradually 
ameliorating a past fund of chaotic and evil matter, exhibits as 
its character the falling-due of many chief ends at about the same 
time,—simultaneously, at any rate when compared with the ages 
that elapsed while they were fostering, and the sons, before 
humanity appeared on the field at all. 

As yet, the epochs which have produced the highest results 
of human creative intellect are, perhaps, but two in number— 
if we except the age of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner— 
the Greek age and the Italian revival ; though, of course, solitary 
and brilliant stars have shone at intervals of intervening times. 
{t is probable, indeed, that long before what is called the Greek 
age some perfect art was created,—by perfect, meaning art abso- 
lutely in sympathy with nature; the difference between the art 
made from men’s fancies, and that wrought out from the strength 
and by the necessity of their intellect and penetration, constituting 
radically a difference in kind. Butat the Greek age, culminating 
in the time of Pericles, all the types of the highest then known art, 
in sculpture, architecture, painting, speech, poetry, were brought 
for a short period to the condition that has been considered by 
the wise of succeeding ages to be one of absolute, technical, mate- 
rial perfection. The omission of music is a very notable exception, 





* The Civilisation of the Period of the Renaissance in Italy. By Jacob Burckhardt. 
Authorised Translation by Sir G. C. Middlemore. 2 vols. London: C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 
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and much of the highest importance for the future of men may 


rest in the creation of it at last. Music is absolutely the most 
permanent of all forms of art, and thanks to the pripting-press, 


is for ever free from risk of destruction. The last 150 years 
will one day be considered the Greek age of music. And in| 
spite of Lord Beaconsfield’s recent sneer at Greek painting, there | 
can be no conclusion in Art history more certain than that the | 
Greek brain, which was not content without an ideal in all. 
other arts unmatched except in Nature’s harmonies, excelled 
also in the production of painting equally fine. The Premier | 
would stand aghast at his own words, should a piece of painting of | 
that wondrous race ever be unearthed and revealed to men’ssight 
again. It is probable that in colour, both simple and grave, it never 


attained to the harmonies of the Italian Revival, especially, of 


course, in Venice. Indeed, as Mr. Gladstone exemplified a short 
time ago (and the difference between the words moulded by the | 
exigency of temporary occasion and those proceeding from stead- 
fast conviction is very notable), the sense of colour was perhaps 
more lately and swiftly developed. But the line, and the 
modelling, and the shading in the Greek painting employed upon 
the human form were doubtless in quality equal to their faultless 
marble and vase pictures, drawn in unsurpassed detail. Can there 
be much doubt whether these maligned Greeks, at one of their 
artistic banquets, would have sacrificed for an instant a convic- 
tion involving the claims of men long since dead, who did their 
work superbly ? 

The renewal of English interest in the history of the great 
Italian time was in part due to the appearance of Roscoe’s 
histories; and though his exaltation of Lorenzo de Medici is 
supposed to have been the cause of a reaction of feeling against 
the Medici, and to throw doubt upon his review of the time, yet 
the critical strictures of Sismondi have been considered as some- 
times unreasonably severe, both by the Italian writer, Gino 
Capponi, and lately in the work of Von Reumont. The recent 
book of Mr. J. A. Symonds is probably still on the tables of 
those who feel the importance of the age ; and now here is a trans- 
lation of Dr. Jacob Burckhardt’s lately published work, relating 
principally to what is known or conjectured of its civilisation. 
Numberless outlines, more or less coinciding, have been suggested 
of the course of the Renaissance; and the personal despotisms 
of the thirteenth century, maintained usually with frightful 
cruelty, are said to have had their share in developing power 
and individuality. As an example of the sort of rule then 
paramount, the case of the Visconti of Milan may be mentioned. 
One member of this noble house, when his starving people cried 
in the streets to him, ‘‘ Pace, pace !” at the time of a war in the 
merry month of May, let loose his mercenaries upon them « la 
Turque, and the priests were ordered to pray, instead of ‘* Dona 
nobis pacem,” ‘* Dona nobis tranquillitatem.” Things as bad also 
were going on in Perugia when Raphael was a schoolboy. 

As a rule, it seems that too much stress is laid on the immedi- 
ately adjacent historical detail, with the result of exaggerating 
the value of events the like of which was common to many other 
times. We do not think Dr. Burckhardt’s book is quite free from 
this wordy weakness until he has passed his general review of the 
period, and has warmed into his subject in discussing what he 
loves,—the literature of Dante, the might of Savonarola, and that 
outcome of human intellect whose causes doubtless stretched back 
through the ages, maturing then for the first time since man was, 
causes by no means accounted for by the civic qualities and foreign 
relations of the Italian States. Dr. Burckhardt heads one of his 
sections thus, ‘‘ The Discovery of the World and Man,” and in 
these few words better describes the merit of the matter than by 
much ordinary historical theory. It is, perhaps, the excessive 
preoccupation of man in himself, the ‘‘we never know how 
anthropomorphic we are” of Goethe, that gives rise to so much 
talk in otherwise fine writing. The restorations of the historian 
are too often as spurious as those of the scraped architectural 
skeletons of Gothic buildings, subscribed for by well-meaning 
Goths, and as different as this is from the warm, lichen-grown 
structure, two of whose finishing artificers are time and gentle decay. 
That view of the Renaissance which holds its guiding spirit to 
have been in any prominent manner a pedantic revival of anti- 
quity merits the severest criticism. The almost universal cry of 
men whose art knowledge is superficial, is ‘‘ Originality, origin- 
ality!" They hardly reflect that the great mother, Nature, of 
whose beauties we never tire, has remained literally the same 
through all human ages, although men may not once have been 
able to see her as perfectly as later on. But the great Italians 
keenly felt how near and intimate with Nature were the Greek 


forced them to refuse a priceless help already won for them. We 
should hold that if every artist could to-morrow paint in method 
like some great one of former ages, there would yet be more, in- 
finitely more, in the universe of Nature and human poetry than 
could be duly dealt with. The Italians, by taking the Greeks 
as their perfect models, necessarily opened new paths, being 
Italians, with a different faith and a wider experience. Yet to- 
day, when the patient and invincible intellect of a painter like Mr. 
Burne Jones has endeavoured to cull the finer qualities of manner 
from both Greek and Italian, and shares almost solitarily with 
Nature, who suffers so much at our hands, the reproach of not 
being “original,” the reception his works meet with, as a rule, is 
a mingling of every feeling of doubt, descending, on the part of 
some enlighteners of the ‘‘ dim, common populations,” into reck- 
less, virulent, and ill-timed abuse. We have noticed the pro~ 
ductions of one critic that do not seem to fall short even of slander. 
The great Revival was indeed the result of a power to perceive 
the perfection of certain forms of ancient art, a resolute passion to 
reach that great beauty again, and a successful achievement of some 
qualities, like the Venetian glow of colour, that had never been 
achieved before. This was indeed “ originality,” the origin or 
starting-point whence others might strive onward. To-day our 
students, without being encouraged to master the principles of 
any true painter they may love, must be “original” before they are 
twenty, or their betters inform them that “ they were not born 
with a pencil in their hands.” Happily, though, now there are 
four or five painters in our Art bodies, of the old stock amongst 
us again, whom it is unnecessary here to name. 

In literature, with which undoubtedly much larger numbers 
are conversant, the canons of true art are more observable. No 
one objects if Shakespeare's pure, clear diction has supplied help 
to the expression of Wordsworth’s beauty and Tennyson's songs. 
In music, which is perhaps also rather more generally under- 
stood than painting, the same hopeful sign exists. When in 
Beethoven’s earlier sonatas we find him now echoing Mozart's 
sweetness, or Haydn’s subtle delicacy, or Bach’s reduplicative 
elaboration, even the tyro considers them to be touching proofs 
of Beethoven's reverence for his masters. But in our painting the 
want of knowledge about what constitutes good technics and man- 
ner is so astonishing as to overwhelm the hopeful mind that meets 
with it. Truly indeed the colour-sense is very much in its infancy 
still. Weare aware that another theory, supported by the highest 
authority, considers the work of a consummate master to be the 
culmination of the more or less imperfect endeavours of the age, 
that lead up to it and not from it. But we could never see how 
this view was consistent with the universal practice of the painters, 
poets, and architects of the great times,—the practice, we mean, 
of studiously following the method of their masters. While 
believing that the greatest painter of the age would necessarily 
mark one of the culminating points of its powers, there 
is, nevertheless, for us no doubt that, having real artists to 
deal with, and nerveless plagiarism being therefore impossible, a 
few perfect ‘“‘ manners” are not only desirable, but quite neces- 
sary, if Art is ever again to walk hand-in-hand with Nature. 
Those painters,—we are thinking especially of one great land- 
scape painter in whose work is knit every trace of loveliness 
that lies around,—who walk in singleness with the might of 
Nature, are often neglected by the temporary Art Societies, 
(which indeed follow the public taste, instead of forming 
it), but they have always this knowledge to enable them to 
endure the wresting-away of most cherished prizes, theirs by the 
right of any canons. If to-morrow morning, on getting up, one 
looked for something original in the treatment of the fieldsand sky, 
—perhaps hoped for the dreamy linelessness of Corot (which is 
necessarily accentuated for the aims of his phase of sentiment), 
or desired the keen backbone and stringent, splendid curvature of 
Brett, in place of the peaceful dawn, one would rightly (wonderful 
to relate, in art matters) be considered mad. 

In another notice we shall endeavour to consider some of the 
other aspects of the achievements of the Renaissance, and con- 
trast them with a few of the corresponding aims in our own time. 





WAR, A BLESSING.* 
Art the end of this little book, before parting with his readers, 
Mr. Ram seems to feel that some words, not exactly of apology, 
but of deprecatory comment, were required or would not be out 
of place. It is not the equivocal kind of éclat of being the utterer 
of ** hazardous sayings,” be tells us, which has led him to venture 
on offering to the public his ‘‘ interpretation of one of the saddest 








achievements, yet the popular art-gospel of to-day might have 
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themes of the tragic symphony of life.” He has thought the sub- 
ject out fairly for himself, and having arrived at conclusions 
which, though they may ‘‘ shock his comfort and are at variance 
with his desires,” are yet entirely convincing to his reason, he 
speaks them out, in the spirit of one who aims at truth before all 
things. We may say at once that, so far as we are concerned, 
no such protest was needed. The book bears, to our minds, its 
own evidences of having come from a man whose life has been 
lived in grim earnest,—of one who (to use a simile of his own) 
*+has undergone the stimulus of adversity, and so regards people 
whose whole lives have been passed in unbroken comfort with the 
sort of tolerant pity with which the ‘old salt ’ who has been down 
to the sea in ships, and occupied his business in great waters, 
looks on the river-side boatman.” (p. 107.) At the same time, we 
are not prepared to say that the precaution may not have been a 
wise one, for Mr. Ram’s views are of a kind which will probably 
startle many readers, and puzzle those who only skim his pages 
to say whether he is speaking simply or ironically. 

His main position is, that war, in the abstract, is ‘‘ one of the 
good things of the world,” and politically and morally, not only 
justifiable, but beneficent. Nature, he argues, has obviously 
chosen, chiefly and by preference, forcible methods—pitiless 
methods, if you will—for the improvement of the denizens of the 
earth. Her law is, that the weak must go to the wall, and it is 
best that so it should be. Any interference with her plans only 
leads to a diminution of the general welfare. To take a homely 
illustration. Sportsmen complain that the grouse get weaker 
every year. ‘‘ The explanation is that on lands where this occurs 
they have been so carefully preserved by man, that all the sickly 
ones, which ought to have fallen a ready prey to the hawk and 
kite, the ferret and the weasel, have survived, and reproduced 
themselves in a puny progeny, until the whole breed has become 
infected with a tendency to disease.” (p. 29.) 

Following out his argument to its legitimate consequences in 
its highest applications, Mr. Ram comes upon several somewhat 
difficult problems ; for instance, this,—that out of twelve hundred 
millions of people on the earth, as many as four hundred millions 
are Chinese, or in other words, out of every three human beings, one 
isa Chinaman. ‘‘ Nature,” he concludes, ‘‘ has surely yet much 
to do in this respect.”” It may not be done in our time, but sooner 
or later John Chinaman will have to disappear, or to be raised in 
the scale, for Nature is always replacing inferior types by those 
capable of higher development ; and in this highest work of hers 
war has been, if not the chief, at least one of the chief means by 
which she has thus far achieved success, and produced in Europe 
and elsewhere the finest varieties of man himself. We shall, then, 
best promote the work for which we were sent into the world by 
**lending ourselves intelligently to the prosecution of Nature’s 
plan for the advancement of the inhabitants of the earth to higher 
and higher forms of being, and Nature’s plan is based on the 
constantly recurring use of the habit of warfare amongst her 
subjects.” (p. 110) 

Mr. Ram illustrates his position by the recent examples of the 
Franco-German and the Russo-Turkish wars. Notwithstanding 
all the greedy blundering of diplomacy, she has brought each of 
these questions to the true arbitrament. In this struggle for the 
control of some of the fairest portions of Europe, everything has 
exerted itsdue weight. ‘* Physical strength, courage, endurance, 
temperate habits, training, talent, craft, past thrift, fecundity 
in numbers, the power of engaging sympathy, all have been in- 
cluded in the tale, some on the one side, some on the other; and 
the event of war, like an honest umpire, as Polybius says—like a 
fair judge, as Livy has it—has inclined to that side which has 
been entitled to the victory.” (p. 16.) 

Turning to his own country, Mr. Ram, as might be safely 
inferred from his premises, is greatly exercised by England's 
attitude and policy. If England cannot find soldiers enough of 
her own stock to defend her homes and maintain her empire, she 
had better give up the role of a leading nation, and deserves to 
be conquered by those that can, It is a serious question whether 
the maintenance of our Indian Army at all is not a grand mistake, 
for when conquering peoples begin to use vanquished races as 
auxiliaries, the decline of their supremacy is not far off. Indeed, 
our popular notions as to the defence and preservation of our 
empire scem to be as futile as those of a man who, having to com- 
pete in an athletic contest, should induce his future opponents or 
his servants to go into training, getting his neighbour to work the 
dumb-bells, his groom to do the dieting, and his footman the 
running, and then be surprised to find himself beaten. (pp. 79, 80.) 
We are practically excluding from the soldier's work all but our 
most degraded class, who discredit the profession in time of peace, 








ieee, 
and brutalise it in war. And so at this time, when Nature ig op. 
viously erecting the lists, and calling on the champion nations to 
contend for the prizes of the world, and show who are best fitted 
to occupy and replenish it, we are likely to find ourselves hope- 
lessly handicapped. Mr. Ram still, however, cherishes the hope 
of the ultimate predominance of the English-speaking people; 
who, with a superficial tendency to material well-being, are yet, 
with all their apparently passionless reserve, at heart the most 
enthusiastic and imaginative, as well as one of the most melan. 
choly races in the world. 

Mr. Ram sees clearly what his premises involve, and acceptg 
the conclusion that ‘the whole world is turned upon the pivot 
of adversity.” All history, biography, romance, all the greatest 
poems and dramas of the world prove that man to be supremely 
interesting must be supremely unhappy. Take, as one instance, 
the Book of Job, in which forty-one chapters are occupied with 
Job’s misfortunes, and only one with a curt notice of his restora. 
tion to prosperity. Justice once done, the writer “‘ cares nothing 
about Job’s happiness, and doesn’t expect his hearers to care 
about it either.” (p. 104.) But is not this view painfully incon. 
sistent with the highest aspirations of humanity, Pagan as well ag 
Christian? Mr. Ram is exercised by this question, and does not 
pretend to solve it. He holds, however, that by following 
Nature’s teaching man may miss happiness, but will find 
blessedness. He is content to hold that it is, after all, the 
supreme, tragic interest of the great story in which the power 
of the Gospel lies :—‘‘ The same teachings which, delivered from 
the rugged eminence of adversity, have moved the whole world, 
or are in the way to do so, would, if delivered from the sleek table. 
land of earthly prosperity, have never brought a great healing name 
down to us through eighteen Christian centuries. It is the story, 
and not the morality, that has made the religion ; a sad life, and 
not a happy one, that has emphasised its doctrines.” (p. 106.) 

We have left ourselves no space for comment on Mr. Ram's 
views, which we have only been able very inadequately to repro- 
duce. With some of them, as our readers must know well enough, 
we are in sympathy. But the whole superstructure rests on the 
assumption that this world is under the dominion, not of a loving 
and righteous Creator and Father, but of a certain power called 
Nature, ‘‘a mingled system of good and less good (or as we call 
it, good and evil) working together, which we see in operation 
among all living things upon this earth.” (p.6.) We need 
hardly say that we hold this to be a great and dangerous false- 
hood. Bearing, however, this protest and the inferences 
from it in mind, the most timid reader will get nothing but good 
from the bracing and vigorous atmosphere of Mr. Ram’s pages. 





THE NEW LIFE OF SCHOPENHAUER.* 
Tue vulnerable point of most modern biographies is prolixity, 
It is therefore, at first sight, discouraging to encounter one 
of the most memorable exceptions to this censure dilated to 
three times its original bulk. It was in 1862 that Schopenhauer's 
executor wrote his brief biography, a tribute of loye to his 
departed friend, with whose views he did not always coin- 
cide, but whom he recognised as a man of independent mind, to 
whom he desired to accord the just appreciation that his contem- 
poraries had generally withheld. At Schopenhauer’s grave, Dr. 
Gwinner had announced his belief that the philosopher's doctrines 
would remain as permanently out of fashion as the cut of his 
coat. Now, however, the fact that Schopenhauer is fashionable, 
that his doctrines are widely discussed, if not devoutly believed, 
is forced on Dr. Gwinner, and with a conscientiousness as rare as 
admirable, he has examined how far he himself may be to blame 
for this unhealthy cultus of a religion of despair. He arrives at 
the conclusion that his earlier life-sketch of the philosopher was 
perhaps too favourable. He therefore applies himself once more 
to delineate the man, this time with no desire to do justice to an 
underrated man of genius, whose virtues must be emphasised and 
faults glossed over. What the world wants now, he judges, is & 
clear insight into the deficiencies and faults of Schopenhauer’s 
intellect, or its noblest points will be lost to us. These latter Dr. 
Gwinner very justly finds in Schopenhauer’s idealism. Thisidealism 
must, he thinks, be brought nearer to the popular comprehension, 
to serve as a corrective to his pessimism, which has been caricatured 
by Eduard von Hartmann and others until it has almost lost re- 
semblance to its prototype. It is Schopenhauer’s despairing 
views that the populace quote and welcome ; they lie on the sur- 
face, and come more easily to hand than the deeper idealistic im- 
pulse and ethical dignity that equally pervade his writings. It 
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also happens that the former appeal more strongly to certain 
politico-economical conditions prevalent in Germany, and un- 
happily existing also in other lands, and hence Schopenhauer, the 
pessimist, and his daily increasing crowd of disciples, who far 
outstrip him in their condemnation of existence, are the prophets 
of the hour,—baneful prophets, whose influence must be com- 
pated with energy. Wantonness of life and weariness of life, 
says Dr. Gwinner, are two extremes that meet easily. A genera- 
tion that has arrived at the latter frame of mind will set up its 
tabernacles on Schopenhauer’s ground, but it may perhaps 
make it a point of departure for something better. Signs 
are not wanting that such may soon be the case. Even 
the latest utterances of the Pessimists betray a tendency to 
reconcile the unreconcilable,—contempt of life, with keen enjoy- 
ment and pursuit of its benefits,—as factors of mitigation in the 
hardships of the human lot. But meanwhile, Dr. Gwinner has 
held it his duty to his departed friend to rewrite his biography, 
instead of issuing the new edition demanded by the public. 
Schopenhauer had not desired his life to be written — he 
referred it to the works in which he had embodied all his 
experience—but it was from a pious feeling towards the philo- 
sopher that Dr. Gwinner had disregarded the interdict. As 
interest increased, personal anecdotes circulated, Schopenhauer’s 
outer life was used and misused as a commentary on his doctrines. 
It is true that Schopenhauer’s writings are highly subjective, and 
hence a knowledge of their source is a great assistance to their 
comprehension, but to pervert this knowledge to a condemnation 
ofa man who was liable, like other men, to poor humanity’s frailties, 
is as narrow-minded as it is contemptible. Schopenhauer dis- 
dained mankind in general as fools, had no familiar correspondents, 
and few warm friends, Dr. Gwinner is almost the only man left 
who knew him in intimate intercourse, and he has, therefore, 
deemed it his duty to his friend’s memory, and an expiation to the 
public whom he may have led astray, once moreto depict the strange 
personality of one to whom, whatever our views concerning him, 
a niche in the temple of Fame cannot be denied. 

Dr. Gwinner’s new book—for so it may correctly be called, few 
of its pages recalling the brief, artistically-rounded biography 
to which we still give the preference—brings to light much 
new material, which has been thrown together here with scant 
regard to proportion. Dr. Gwinner’s desire has been to 
complete, as far as lies in his power, the portrait of Schopen- 
hauer, rather than to weld his materials into a harmonious 
whole, for which adequate time might, perchance, not have 
been accorded to him. This proves how disinterested is his 
work, how free from personal vanity and desire for literary fame. 
Fortunately, the volume is pleasantly written, like the former 
one, and we are, therefore, carried along easily through the great 
mass of materials now brought before us. 

After a careful perusal of the bulky volume, we arrive at the 
conclusion that the Schopenhauer already familiar to us differs in 
no essentials from the Schopenhauer here presented, and that 
such differences as do appear are, strangely enough, rathér in the 
philosopher’s favour. We encounter him in more agreeable 
lights; moreover, one of the ugliest of the charges brought 
against him, that of unseemly personal violence towards an aged 
woman, is here happily disposed of. He did eject the old woman 
from his room, into which she had intruded with overbearing in- 
solence ; but he only used compulsion after entreaty had proved 
fruitless; and the medical men who investigated the case 
could testify to no injuries. The old lady’s lawyers were 
more efficient. Schopenhauer lost his cause, and was forced 
to maintain her for the remainder of her protracted ex- 
istence. The matter is a trifle, but the incident has been a 
favourite weapon in the hands of the philosopher's enemies. Of 
more real interest is the detailed account we here get for the first 
time of the youth of Schopenhauer, who has been more familiar 
in his morose and embittered solitude, when all attempts to gain 
a hearing for his teaching seemed to have proved abortive. 
The picture of his childhood confirms the impression of an 
hereditary morbid bias in the family. This, united to a 
poetic, intense, and subjective nature, led him to ponder on 
all phenomena, and as the frequent injustice and evil of 
human society were forced on his perception, he brooded over 
the mystery of life, and as a mere boy arrived at the conclusion 
that its mainspring was pain, and hence necessarily evil, since he 
could not bring himself to believe that pain could be good in 
disguise. His mother narrates how the sight of human suffering in 
the midst of the most beautiful landscapes would wholly divert 
his attention, and plunge him into a very agony of grief. He could 
not be content to recognise the fact of human misery, but per- 





plexed himself as to its final cause, yet he did this in a fashion 
that implied love rather than contempt for humanity. His parents 
travelled much in his youth, and the boy was encouraged to keep 
a diary. Throughout this his reflective vein preponderates. With a 
keen artistic feeling and faculty for sensuous enjoyment, he yet 
sought everywhere to penetrate beyond mere appearances, and 
these extracts from his boyish writings are of extreme value, as 
illustrating the growth of his mind. So also are the letters, here 
first published, to his sister, with whom he remained in intimate 
relationship, even after his discord with his mother. For all his 
contempt for the feminine mind, he often exchanged thoughts 
with Adele, and even consulted her at one time when he was on 
the point of abandoning his resolve and concluding a matrimonial 
alliance. But for the imminent loss of his fortune, the marriage 
would probably have taken place, and the man Schopenhauer, 
softened by affection and sympathy, might perchance have pre- 
sented afar different aspect to the world than that under which we 
now encounter him. It is manifest from Dr. Gwinner’s pages that 
these events, combined with the neglect of his great work, 
strengthened his misanthropy, and as a natural consequence, the 
more he isolated himself, the more his eccentricities increased. 
The letters here given concerning his loss of fortune, and the 
strenuous and ultimately successful efforts made to regain his 
patrimony, are masterpieces of lucid business faculty as well 
as irony. Schopenhauer boasts that a philosopher need not 
be an unpractical dreamer, and he gave eflicient proof of his 
assertion. Eight letters, written by Goethe to Schopenhauer, 
concerning his Theory of Colours, which the younger man had 
undertaken to investigate, are also printed for the first time. 
Unfortunately, Schopenhauer’s replies are wanting. Goethe's 
letters indicate that he was repelled rather than attracted by 
Schopenhauer’s personality, though he fully recognised his ability. 
They had no common ground. Divergence was inevitable. As 
Goethe expressed it, it was as though two friends were to reach 
their hands to one another, and then proceed to opposite points 
of the compass. 

To detail the interesting minutie that fill Dr. Gwinner’s 
volume would exceed the limits of our space. Not the least in- 
teresting portion to English readers is that which relates how 
very nearly we owed a valuable work to Schopenhauer, for the 
loss of which we have as yet received no adequate compensation. 
We refer to a proposal made by him to Messrs. Black and Young, 
a propos of a notice that appeared in their Foreign Review, to 
furnish them with an English version of Kant’s Critique. 
Schopenhauer was thoroughly conversant with our language, 
which he preferred to every other. Though well aware that his 
English composition might need some revision, he also correctly 
estimated the insuperable difficulties that stand in the way of any 
person unversed in German philosophy in mastering Kant’ssingular 
terminology, a mere dictionary knowledge being by no means suffi- 
cient. To the English nation, above all, Schopenhauer wished to in- 
troduce Kant, and when every consideration was duly weighed, he 
deemed there could hardly be found a man more proper for the task 
than himself. As a sample of his power, he annexed the transla- 
tion of a short passage, which is both elegant and correct. 
‘If my offer is rejected,’ he wrote, ‘neither the fault nor 
the greater loss will be mine.” That it did fall through was 
owing to the indifference of the publishers, and the obtuse- 
ness of the writer of the article in the Foreign Review, who 
thinking he had to deal with a hack-writer, told Schopenhauer 
that he himself contemplated making a translation of Kant, 
though, as he confessed, but moderately acquainted with German, 
and begged his aid, in return for payment. Schopenhauer was 
hardly the man to entertain such a proposal, and the negotiation 
came to an end. 

In short, this volume abounds with subjects of interest to those 
already familiar with Schopenhauer’s biography, though it is not a 
model biography itself. It reveals Schopenhauer with all his cha- 
racteristic defects and qualities, —qualities so instructive and fas- 
cinating to the psychological student. Dr. Gwinner, in his former 
volume, pleaded Schopenhauer’s cause. In the present, he seems 
unconsciously to have demonstrated that, great thinker though his 
hero was, he was yet one of those esprits in whom, as Joubert aptly 
says, “Il y a un noyau d’erreur qui attire et assimile tout & 
lui-méme.” 
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Early Records of British India: a History of the English Settlements 
in India. By J. Talboys Wheeler. (Triibner and Co.)—There is a 
vast amount of curious information in this volume about the lifo of 
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early days in British India, the days when we were yet strangers in the 
land, or slowly making our way to that power which now overshadows 
the whole. The modern historian has to see behind the scenes, and 
besides telling the story of sieges and battles, to describe the life of 


the men who fought; how the Honourable Company did a brisk | 


business in slave-dealing towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
while the commodity was cheap; and how, when it was found to be 
“of little advantage to the Right Honourable Company,” there being 
also “ great complaints and troubles from the country Government, for 
the loss of their children and servants stolen from them,” they strictly 
forbade it; how the Rey. Patrick Warner was scandalised at the 
manners of his flock, especially at the mixed marriages between 
Papists and Protestants (one would have thought, from what he says, 
that he would have been glad to see any marriages at all); these and 
suchlike things make reading that is mostly interesting, and some- 
times entertaining. We notice among other matters an account, fuller 
than any that we have seen before, of the horrors of the Black Hole. 
It was written by Mr. Holwell, and is in the form of a letter. 
acquits, wo see, the Nawab of any intention to commit the barbarity. 


now felt in its subject may tempt the reader to take up. He will fing 
, the story of the fall of the city and the last Constantine told fairly well, 
| but not so well as it has been told before. And he will also find the 
tale of the unfortunate loves of a Varangian guardsman and an Ottoman 
maiden, sister to Sultan Mahommed. We have no particular induce. 
ment to offer to the reader for making acquaintance with Adirondack 
Tales, by W. H. M. Murray. (Dickinson.) Chimes: a Tale for the 
Youngsters, by Harleigh Severne (Griffith and Farran), is a tale of g 
little boys’ school. We own to having found it dull, and in og 
judgment not improved by the “ grown-up ” moral which is appended 
to it. 

A Young Wife's Story. By Harriette Bowra. 3 vols. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—It is always an act of courage when a novelist accepts 
| the advice that is so frequently offered, and begins a heroine's story 

with her marriage. Of course it is easy enough to rouse an interest of 
a sinister kind, but Miss Bowra is not a writer of this school, and re. 
| sorts to no illegitimate means of attracting her readers. We do not 





He | think that she has been very happy in her subject, which is not one 


which even good-taste and careful writing can make much of. The 


* What followed was the result of revenge and resentment in the lower | heroine marries a suitor whom she believes to love her, but of whom ghe 
jemadars, to whose custody we were delivered, for the number of their | shortly discovers that he has no other motive than family convenience, 


order killed during the siege.” 


Fantasy and Passion, By Edgar Fawcett. (Roberts Brothers, Boston, | 


U.S.)—This is a volume of verse, wrought out with much care, and 
no little success. It is rash in these days, when culture is so widely 
spread, and there is so much of the questioning spirit which finds its 
fittest expression in verse, to prophesy ultimate fame to any young 
writer of poems. This we may say, that we have not seen any volume 
of more promise for some time past. There are faults of taste which 
seem to indicate inexperience; the horrible story of “ Violante” is a 
blot upon the book, and the writer steps on the wrong side of the line 
which divides the ridiculous from the sublime when he describes Jael 
as in love with Sisera. But when he does not strain after unusual effects, 
and is content with humbler themes, Mr. Fawcett is often very effective. 
“The House on the Hill,” for instance, reminds us, but not by any 
imitation, of Mrs, Browning’s “‘ Bertha in the Lane;” nor need it 
shrink from the comparison. There is a weird power about “ D’Outre 
Mort,” where the dead man’s hand grasps the rose that has been care- 
lessly dropped in his chamber by his indifferent love. 


one still finer to “ Albert F. Webster, Jr.” The old complaint against 
the irony of death has been seldom better expressed than in the follow- 
ing :— 
‘* What fatal irony follows man 
With a curse no wisdom hath understood, 
And reels amid nature's ordered plan 
Like a drunken faun through a peaceful wood ? 
Should life, in its meagre and troublous term, 
Be marred by mockeries harsh as those 
That set in the leaf'’s young green a worm, 
That kill in the bud its waitiug rose? 
That smite the lark as its wings unfold 
In the dawn whose thrilling dews they crave, 
That shatter the column ere it hold 
The sculptured grace of its architrave? 
Ah, proud philosophy, shut thy book ? 
Art thou better for all thy boasted might, 
Than a little child, when it turns its look 
On the silver labyrinths of the night ? 
Ah, haughty science, whose hand can weigh 
The monstrous planet in mighty skies, 
Thou hast not strength in thine arm this day 
To tear the bandage from off thine eyes!" 


“La Belle Héléno” consists of thoughts suggested by a classical 
travesty, and ends with the moral that if you cannot have the dead lion, 
the living dog is better than nothing, and is so different in style as to 
imply much of the author’s power. Of “‘A Barnyard Epilogue” we 
must give a specimen :— 


*Look yonder, where the lord doth stand 
Of all this polygamic land,— 
The sultan, caliph, Brigham Young 
Of the abject throngs he rules among ; 
Or, as we call, in homelier talk, 
His Highness—Cock of All the Walk! 
What boots it in one’s veins to hold 
A royal current, rare and old— 
Be prince by right of head-tuft, legs, 
Through ancestries of blameless eggs, 
When some vile upstart crows with zeal 
On heights no vulgar claw should feel; 
Rearing a head that seems to glow 
With Communism's red overflow ? 
Alas! the tribes are few on earth 
Where brute force may not level birth! 
These feathered Bourbons do but serve 
To show the usurper's hardy nerve, 
And prove by their own bitter smarts 
Even barnyards may have Bonapartes !” 


One more extract, this time from the “ Fantasy ” portion of the volume, 
and we bid a hopeful farewell to a charming writer :— 
“TO AN ORIOLE. 


How falls it, oriole, thou hast come to fly 
In tropic splendour through our Northern sky ? 


At some glad moment was it nature’s choice 
To dower a scrap of sunset with a voice? 


Or did some orange tulip, flaked with black, 

In some forgotten garden, ages back, 

Yearning toward Heaven until its wish was heard, 
Desire unspeakably to be a bird?” 


The Siege of Constantinople. By.C. R. Eaglestone. 


There is a fine | 
memorial poem to General Custer, killed by the Western Indians, and | 


} volume; but it is not so, the crime remaining undetected. 


The tables are turned upon the husband by the malicious eccentricity 
| of his uncle, who leaves the property which he himself had expected to 
| the eldest son of the ill-treated wife, and so disinherits the boy in whom 

the husband’s ambitions were centred. The best part of the book ig 
where the heroine protests her innocence of any complicity in this 
| arrangement, and her husband accepts the situation and acknowledges 
her innocence. There is some good description of the step-mother’s 
' difficulties with her step-children. A better subject, we doubt not, 
| would have produced a more striking work.——Ups and Downs; a 
| Family Chronicle, by Annie S. Swan. (Charing-Cross Publishing Com. 
| pany.) The second title of this book is probably intended to anti- 
| cipate the obvious criticism that the story is quite disjointed. Various 
| members of a family suffer reverses and come to good-fortune, but they 
| do this in a haphazard, improbable sort of way, that is quite alien to the 
| plot which it is supposed to be part of a rovelist’s business to invent, 
| Of course, it was quite within the author's discretion to make her hero 
| inherit the fortune of an old miser, whose service he enters ; but this is 
an “up” of a very unusual kind. In fact, the story consists of con- 
ventional surprises, not very skilfully put together. Hands, Not 
| Hearts, by Lady Isabella Schuster. (Chapman and Hall.) This is 
le smartly written story; a certain purpose runs through it; it is, in 
fact, an example of the “ Vanity of Human Wishes.” Lord Rareston wishes 
for a son, and the son who is given him becomes the curse of his life, or 
would be, if the old man had had a heart to discern between curses 
and blessings. The career of such a young man does not form either 
an agreeable or an edifying subject; nor does the author contrive in 
describing it to enforce any moral, or teach any lesson. Still there are 
clever passages here and there, as, for instance, where Mr. Tait describes 
his early mercantile adventures, and enlarges on the causes of commer- 
cial success. It is a serious fault, however, in the book that these 
passages are not always connected with the plot of the story. The 
love-making of the curate, for instance (whose name, by the way, has 
been selected with singularly bad taste), is sufficiently humorous, but 
ijt has no real connection with the story. When we have said that 
Hands, Not Hearts, is not guilty of the capital fault of dullness, we have 
said a great deal, and quite as much as in conscience we can say. 


Caleb Booth’s Cie 4. By Mrs, G. Linnwus Banks. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett. )—This novel is not as good as “The Manchester Man,” but 
that indeed was hardly to be expected. In that tale Mrs. Banks hada 
rare stock of originals to draw her portraits from. She drew from life, 
and being able to do what does not by any means follow as a matter of 
course, make her portraits lifelike, she contrived to make a very 
admirable and effective picture. That here, too, she draws from life, 
up to a certain degree, we do not doubt. But it is also clear to us 
that she draws much more than she has done before from the imagina- 
tion. The “clerk” is a somewhat conventional villain. We seem to 
have met him before, and know pretty well what he is going to do. 
The same may be said of his sister. Then the plot is cut short 
in a very inartistic way. We had expected, for instance, some 
development of the story arising out of the suspicious, oF, 
rather, more than suspicious, death of Mrs. Booth, in the first 
A 
deus ex machind in the shape of a police officer, from Australia, appears 
on the scene, and carries off the actors into the invisible. The fall of 
a burning factory disposes in an equally peremptory manner of other 
objectionable people, and merit in the persons of the survivors is 
allowed to flourish unmolested. It must not be understood, however, 
that we would speak disrespectfully of the book ; it is written with 
power, and is a capital story, one which we found it difficult to lay 
down, an uncommon experience, alas! to a critic. Altogether, we can 











recommend it. 


Stanford's Compendium of Geography and Travel: Central America, 
the West Indies, and South America, Edited by H. W. Bates. (E. 


(Tinsley | Stanford.)—This volume, like that dealing with Africa, which we noticed 
Brothers.)—This is an “ historical romance,” which the special interest | some months ago, is based upon Hellwald’s “Die Erde und Ibre 
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Vélker.” The task of “editing and extending” has been entrusted to | whole subject and story are extremely distasteful to us. Why will 
a geographer who is probably as well qualified for the task as any that writers like Mrs. Forrester stick pertinaciously to this hateful topic of 
could be named. It is hardly possible indeed for one man to be per- adultery? It is all very well to parade on the title-page the moral, 
sonally acquainted with the whole of so vast a region, but Mr. Bates “ And be sure your sin will find you out;” but we say frankly that we 
certainly knows what is, perhaps, the most important part of it, the | do not care to have it enforced in this way; that we do not believe that 
great river system of the Amazon, and it may be, more besides. We any human being will be the better for reading this book, and that we 
cannot help feeling that what is called “useful information” pre- | can easily imagine that some may be the worse. Very likely the book 
dominates over more attractive matter. The absolutely necessary will be read, has been read—we have long postponed the unpleasant 
things which have to boa said about a whole quarter of the globe leave task of noticing it—for it has a certain liveliness and air of social ease 
little space to be otherwise expended, even in a volume of between five | about it; but we still think, nevertheless, that it is not in any sense 
and six hundred pages. Still the difficult task of compression and re- good book. 

trenchment has been, on the whole, well managed. Mr. Bates is not | Bible Studies. By M. M. Kalisch, Ph.D. Part I. The Prophecies 
very hopeful about the Central-American States, aad those which occupy | of Balaam (Numbers xxii.-xxiv.); or, the Hebrew and the Heathen. 
the north of the southern continent. About Chili he is more sanguine,’ Part II. The Book of Jonah, preceded by a Treatise on “ Tho Hebrew 
as also about Brazil. | and the Stranger.” (Longmans,)—Theso learned and ingenious “ studies” 

Junia, By the Author of “Estelle Russell.” 3 vols. (Blackwood are worthy of the attention of all who are interested in Biblical ro- 

and Sons.)—The novel opens with a striking description of two pic- Search. They are, it seems, the recreations of an enforced leisure, by 
tures by Titian, representing, says the writer, the same woman, one in which the author has been compelled to interrupt more serious or more 
the freshness of her innocent youth, the other when she is worn and | Continuous labours. But they are such as may well be thought to give 
hardened by trouble and wrong. There will probably be found art|® g00d account of all an author's time. The criticism is more free 
critics who will question the theory, but it may be allowed to pass, | than we are used to in England. Balaam, for instance, is, so to speak, 
Only it is quite clear that the heroine does not pass through any such | rehabilitated. The representations which have attached to his name 
change as is expressed by the two portraits. There is nothing like a the stigma of covetousness and of evil counsel are regarded as later 
« pitiless beauty ” about her, when she has endured all the variety of | accretions. The New Testament allusions, which, however, the 
sufferings which the hardness of man and the perversity of fate heap | author does not expressly mention, must be considered to refer to the 
upon her. She is worn and pale. Trouble has broken, not hardened her, | Popular, not to the historical character. The treatment of the narra- 
when at the end of the story we leave her at rest, whether it be, for the tive and the prophecy of Jonah is guided by similar principles. Both 
author has mercifully allowed a doubt, the rest of sleep or of death. It | “Studies” raise a number of quostions which, profoundly interesting 
seems probable that the purpose of the story has been changed. The | #8 they are, it is beyond our present purpose to discuss. We must be 
writer meant possibly to make the later Junia a living representation , content, while leaving these as adhuc sub judice, to recommend Dr, 
of the second picture, but thought better of it. For such a change we Kalisch’s volumes to the reader most unreservedly. 

are thankful. The story, as it stands, is both striking and pathetic.| Corrajin. By the Author of “Marley Castle.” 2 vols. (Tinsley 
There are exaggerations in it, doubtless, Mrs. Percy Smith is barely Brothers.)—There is a mixture of farce and tragedy in these volumes, 
possible, nor is it likely that Junia could have been so consistently un- but we cannot say that one pleases us more than the other. The 
lucky. Perhaps we might say that the whole is too much like an, “green” young subaltern, whose weakness makes him the butt of all 
arraignment of the order of the world, a hopeless protest against the kinds of jokes and impostures, isa personage with whom we are already 
confusion which gives to the worthless long and prosperous lives,and to familiar, and who must be presented with a good deal of force and 
the good, sorrow and early death. But no one can read the story with- | freshness, if he is to entertain us again. We do not perceive such a 
out being touched and, we may even hope, improved. If we cannot presentation in Mr. Medge, who moves us neither to pity nor to 
correct the iniquities and disorders which so dissociate goodness and laughter. If we turn for relief to the serious part of the story, we get 
the rewards of goodness, we can do something to redress individual nothing better. But what can we expect, when sarcasm or irony has to 
instances of wrong. We may mention with especial praise the very be pointed with a query,—* She favoured (?) the company with a song.” 
subtle, skilful drawing of the character of Anna, the heroine’s sister. | The art which requires this kind of aid is too elementary for print. 

Mr. Jenkinson’s Practical Guide to North Wales (E. Stanford) comes | en Times Paid: a Story of the South. By Bruton Blosse. (Samuel 
recommended to the tourist by more than one decided success of the , Tinsley.)—By “ the South ” is meant the Southern States of the Ameri- 
author in the same line. “ While writing this Guide,” he says in his can Union, and the story supposes a condition of society which has 
preface, “the author has strictly adhered to the plan he adopted in his , happily passed away for ever. A master trusts a slave, born, indeed, 
previous works, and has personally visited every place mentioned, and in servitude, but of the same blood as himself, with a letter, on which 
made memoranda on the spot.” When a competent observer, with all | his happiness depends, There has been a strong affection between the 
the experience which Mr. Jenkinson has accumulated, is willing to two,—confidence on the one side, and fidelity on the other. Now, in an 
take the trouble to do this, he must make a good book. Here we have | unlucky moment of weakness, the messenger neglects his duty, and 
hints “how best to spend a flying visit to Wales,” thon for a longer though warned of the vital importance of the letter, lingers, for purposes 
tour. We have a list of mountains, another of lakes and tarns, and a of his own. Hence, furious wrath on the master’s part, and a vengeance 
useful vocabulary of Celtic names. Chapters on history, geology, which it was his misfortune that he was able to take. The situation 
botany, and mining succeed. A fair number of pages, contributed by | is powerfully conceived and of a truly dramatic character. We can 
an expert, are devoted to angling, and then comes the detailed guide. | quite imagine that if this story had appeared twenty years ago, it might 
This is a book which supplies some good reading, as well as useful hints, | have had an influence of its oy tina ag controversy of slavery, nc! 

, powerfully and yet with such moderation does it represent a grea 
Po etpae — eat Soo y bao nn, pa a ——- | difficulty. Both master and slave are obviously possible, and were 
Heath : ; h . 5 fi 1 y F b probable personages, and the situation in which they find themselves 
a 2 Agr cadets — OS WP ONEn DS Ce, = Fer wane has nothing marvellous or unlikely about it. As things are, the book 
girl with the least grain of — would not know that i a who talked | must be appreciated for its literary value, and this is not inconsiderable, 
such nonsense as “ man’s marriage is only bondage, it is all pretence, | « 
&@ mere farco,” was nothing better than a scoundrel? But the fact is| 2%e Expositor. Edited by the Rev. S. Cox. V ol. Vil. (Hodder and 
that the heroine of the story is an impossible and self-contradictory | Stoughton.)—This volume contains the editor s continuation of bis — 
character. The very high-minded being of the third volume who re- | Sition of the Book of Job. Here he deals with the “ Second Colloquy, 
fuses the honest love of the man who has befriended her in her need, chapters xv.-xxi., though he does not conclude it. Eschatology occupies 


and scorns so indignantly the reparation proffered by her betrayer, | * prominent place in the contents of the volume, Dr. Farrar con- 
| tributing a paper on the Rabbinical teaching on the subject, and the 


never could have acted with the incomprehensible folly of the girl | *™™ fee . ene 
whom we read of in the first. There are causes only too plentiful that | editor ew 4 seasonably reprinting . by De Quincey, “ On the 
work the rnin of women, but we cannot imagine ‘what could have | Supposed Scriptural Expressions for Eternity.” Among other papers, 


caused the “angel” in whom we are required to believe to fall | ¥° ™4Y note a continuation of the controversy “ Whether Our Lord 
80 ignobly. There is a certain dignity and force about her charac- Spoke Greek.” The volume is fully up to the average of merit and 


ter, as it is developed at the end of the story, and this constitutes the | interest. 


chief merit of the story ; taking the previous history for granted, we The Florist and Pomologist. July. Edited by Thomas Moore, F.L.S. 
may so far commend the author's conception. No other of the person- (Published for the proprietors, by Messrs. Kent.)—This valuable 
ages who help to make up the story excite any interest or make any | publication has, we observe, been enlarged from “ royal ” to “ imperial ” 
impression, Harlowe, the fascinating hero, we should call a special | size, a change which, without prejudice to our views on the “ Empress” 
failure.—— Viva. By Mrs. Forrester. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) question, we may welcome. It is divided, as usual, between the orna- 
This is the work of a more practised pen than is the novel just noticed, | mental and the useful, tho latter being chiefly represented by an article 
but we like it even less. The heroine is another “ fallen angel ;” and on the “ Out-door Culture of Figs,” from which many gardeners may 
she is also foolish exceedingly. Of course the author's experience | take a hint. The springs that we commonly have make us ask whether 
Suggests to her a number of expedients for accounting for her| it is worth while to grow anything in the open air. Figs will, of course, 
fall. There are provocations, misunderstandings, treachery, ill- | want as much protection as anything. There is also a suggestion, 
luck; yet a woman with even the most ordinary share of| accompanied by an illustration, of two serviceable plums, the ‘ Dine 
Courage and sense would have swept all these difficulties aside, | mond” and “ Belgian Purple.” The Rev. G. Jeans continues his articles 
and been true to herself. To put the truth very shortly, the ‘on “ The Philosophy of Florists’ Flowers.” 
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OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—This elegant and fragrant 

oil is universally held in high repute for its unparalleled success in pro- 
moting the growth, restoring and beautifying the human hair. It is a sure remedy 
against baldness, and greatly improves the growth of whiskers and mustachios 
Being the only genuine Macassar, the public are warned against articles bearing 
the same or similar name. Sold by all chemists and perfumers. Ask for ROW- 
LAND’'S MACASSAR OIL, price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, equal to four small, and 21s per 
bottle. ROWLAND'S ODONTO whitens the teeth and prevents decay, 2s 9d per 
Jere Buy only ROWLAND'S ODONTO. 





RAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
is one of. the best-known preventatives against all kinds of infectioug 
diseases; it absorbs all impurities in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting a vigorous and healtby tone to the whole system. "Sold 
all Chemists, in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J, 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


RAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS 
ee in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of these 
scuits. 





Sold in tins, 1s, 2s, 4s, and 8s each. 





Br4ce's CHARCOAL LOZENGES, 
Sold in Is Tins. 
These preparations are to be obtained of all Chemists throughout the 
rid. 


CAUTION.—The above are J. L. B.'s only Charcoal Preparations. 


\ ESSRKS. JACKSON and GRAHAM, Estate and House 
i Agents, beg to call attention to Gentlemen desirous of Sellingor Letting 
Property in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing to purchase or 
rent, to the great facilities they possess for carrying out the views of each, and 
re spectfully solicit communications. Properties inspected, = simply travelling 
expenses being paid. Auctions, Valuations, Surveys, &c.— Estate Agency 
Department, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 


kK RASER’S MAGAZINE, No. CIV., AUGUST. 
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ON THE CONTROVERSY OF LIFE. 
A JUNE Day's FANCIES. 
AFRICA AND THE AFRICANS. 
FACTS AND FALLACIES OF PAUPER EDUCATION. 
SociaAL ASPECTS OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
THE TRIAL OF TWO QUAKERS IN THE TIME OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
PEASANTS AND PROPRIETORS IN TUSCANY 
AMONG THE BuRMESE.—No. II. 
Ivy-Leaves.—From the Hermitage, Epping Forest. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 








Price 7d. 
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Mischievous Philanthropy. By W. 
Chambers. 

Demonstrations in Cookery. 

Curiosities in Letter- Writing. 

A Wild Western Adventure. 

Grave-Digging Beetles. 

The Story of Madame Tussaud. 

Mayne Reid's Pet Sheep. By W. 
Chambers. 

Ingenious Ruses. 

The Ice-Bridge. 

The Month: Science and Arts. 

Three Poetical Pieces. 


HELENA, LADY HARROGATE. 
By JouHN B. HArwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavia.” 
Chapters XLI.-XLIV. 
w. and R. CHAMBERS, London ¢ and Elinburgh. 


George Moore. By W. Chambers. 
Acclimatisation of Animals, 

The House in the Jungle. | 
Pedlers and Beggars. | 
Lost and Found. 

Telegraph Progress in Japan. 

Good Manners. } 
Leaves from a Prison Chaplain's Note- | 
Book :—The Swell Mobsmanu. Part I 

A Few Words about Dartmoor. 

Woger of Battel 

Fresh News of Sir John Franklin's 
Expedition. 


L°’ DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London, 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, ia 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to countryand ten to town members, Reading-rooms 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary end Librarian. — Librarian. 
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EDROOM FURNITURE 
SENT FREE BY POST. 

HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197,198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


JREPARATORY EDUCATION.—The Rev. W. TUCK- 

WELL, M.A., late Head Master of Taunton School, and formerly Fellow of 

New College, Oxford, prepares SIX BOYS, under Thirteen, for the great Public 
Schools.—Address, Stockton eesti near "Rugby. 

















ALVERN 
The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, 








and 9 York Place, 


SEPTE MBER 23rd. | Railway. 
. ; he Session 1878-79 commences THURSDAY, 





= 7 r T 
OTTENHAM. SCHOOL, Tottenham. | October 10th. 

—Modern Languages and Science receive 
special attention. Inclusive Fees, £100 and £120 per | by open competition. 
annum.—Apply to Rey. A. R. ABBOTT, B.A., Head 


Portman Square, London, 
| near the Baker-Street Station of the Metropolitan 


COLLEGE 4 8. | [REDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 8 | 
| TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 


Prospectuses, with particulars of Scholarships, 2 
| Boarding-house, &c , may be had at the College. 


AMPSTEAD. — HEATH BROW 
SCHOOL.—A CLASSICAL MASTER will be 
required in September. Morning hours. 
Apply to Mrs. CASE. 


AMPSTEAD.—HEATH BROW 
SCHOOL. 
— SESSION 1873-79 will begin on SEPTEMBER 





, and English Subjects—Rev. E. M. Geldart, 


Master. 
| Politica al Economy is now added to the subjects | M.A., and Mr. Archibald Ballantyne. 


[ NIVE RST’ r 'Y H AL c Gordon Square, | | taught at the College. 

London, W.C.—Students of University College | b¢ J- Bonar, B.A., Oxon. 
reside in the Hall under Collegiate discipline. Par- 
ticulars as to Rent of Rooms, Scholarships, &c., may 
be obtained on apynonton to the PRINCIPAL, or the | 
SEORETARY, at the Hall 








NDERIDA HOUSE, i ox 4 
-_* LEONARDS-UN-SEA—P. VANCESMITG, | °°Ptmber 3 


The Lecturer next Sessiog will 


EDFORD COLLEGE, JULY, 1878. 
—The PROFESSORSHIPS of HARMONY and | M.A. Lond. 
CLASS-SINGING, lately held by Mr. Hullah, are now | 
VACANT. Applications and Testimonials to be sent 
| to the Honorary Secretary at the College, not later than | in Uniy. Coll. School. 
H. LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


German—F. Althaus, Ph.D. 

French—Miss M. Merington; French, Examiner in, 
Prof. Ch. Cassal. 

Mathematics and Natural Philosophy—John Bridge, 


Chemistry—Under the direction of Prof. Barff, M.A. 
Drawing—Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing Master 


Writirg—C. F. King, B.A. Lond., Writing Master 
in Univ. Coll. School. 





| 
M.A., with able assistance, receives the SONS of | 
Gentlemen, to Educate or prepare for Examinations, 
&c. Invalids receive special care. Terms moderate. P 
For Prospectus, &e., address as above. 


teen, and £180 above sixteen. Numbers limited to 
200 guineas.—Address, * M. A.,” | years of age. 


Head Master, R. W. TAYLOR, M.A., formerly Fellow pe Usual terms, 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and for thirteen 
years Assistant-Master at Marlborough and Rugby, ‘sceemmueon 


CAMBRIDGE FIRST-CLASS MAN | 
and Public-School Man, of considerable ex- 
ele = perience in preparing for the Universities, Woolwich, 

7 &c., is willing, in order to fill vacancies, to take One 


K ELLY COL LEGE, TAV ISTOCK. | or Two Pupils, at the reduced terms of £150 under six- | the day. 


care of Messrs. CROOME, 


Music—Miss Christina Squire, R.A.M. 

Gymnastics and Fencing—Mr. Winterbottom. 

Dancing—Miss Mary Birch. 

Classes are taken by Miss E. F. Squire and the 
Misses Case. A Master is in superintendence through 


There is a Junior Class for Children under ten 


The arrangements of the School permit of some 
girls being received with their brothers. 
Prospectus on application to Mrs. CASE. 


Solicitors, Cainscross, 





assisted by University First Classmen. : = penenihineeliiipigsianeeniian 

A First-Grade Classical and Modern Public School, IOP TOR isin : pouiiacitbientnddapmenesltaiod —e 

in which boys sre prepared for the Universities, and | > eee HEIM a SCHOOL, OLLEGE HOM E 
FOR GIRLS, 


for the Army and Civil Service Examinations. 
The next Term commences September 27th. 
For particulars, apply to the Head Master. 


Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- | 
spectus, apply to the Principals. 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 





prc 
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EOLOGY and PALZONTOLOGY. 
—SIX ELEMENTARY LECTURES, adapted 
to & Juvenile Audience, will be given by Professor 
TENNANT (assisted by B. Waterhouse Hawkins, 
F.G.S.), at bis Residence, 149 Strand, W.C., in the 
Midsummer Holidays, July 29, 30, 31, August 1, 2, 3, 
10 a.m, and 3 p.m. Professor Tennant, in the 


week, will give Six Elementary Lectures on 
peta d Mineralogy. Terms, Half-a-Guinea each 
Course. 





Student's “ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
Jes Lyell, price 9s, he says:—* As it is impossible 
to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 
jmene, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
King’s College, London.” These Collections are sup- 
Jied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 
ets:— 
son Bpecimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
900 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 
300 Bpecimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
DIAWETS ...ecerecrcrssceccerererseerececeneers-seseeeeee 1010 0 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen -oe 


Drawers .... . 
More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 


Gass” wom GALLERY.— 
AUG 


Giisenrs an the Preface to the 








LAST WEEK BUT TWO. — CLOSES 
UST 5TH. 
ROSVENOR GALLERY.— 
On the Afternoons of Saturday, July 27, and 
Saturday, August 3, the Galleries will be open to the 
Public Free by Tickets, which can be obtained on the 
previous Fridays, at 132 New Bond Street, either by 
personal application, or on receipt of stamped 
addressed envelope. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
The PARIS EXHIBITION, illustrated by Dis- 
solving Views, the Information and Photographs 
supplied by the French and British Commissions, by 
Mr. J. L. King,—The KAFFIR WAR, by Mr. W. BR. 
May.— MODERN GUNS and PROJECTILES, the 
MICROPHONE and TELEPHONE, &c., by Mr. J. L. 
King. —CLAY and the POTTER, by Professor Gard- 
ner.—Concluding daily at 4and 9 with Tie SIEGE of 
TROY, with Grand Optical, Spectacular, and Pyro- 
technic Effects, by Mr. Lin Rayne.—Admission to the 
whole, 1s; Schools and Children under ten, 6d. Open 
at 12 and 7, Carriages at 5 and 10. 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Accessible 
by Rail, Steamer, or Coach. Grand Diving 
Saloon; Ladies’ Drawing Room; Reading. Billiard, 
and Smoking Rooms ; and 200 comtortable Bedrooms. 
Excellent Cuisine, Choice Wines, and moderate 
rges. Tariff of T. W. HUSSEY, Manager. 
Ilfracombe, North Devon. 

















LONDON HOUSE PROPERTY. 

OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- | 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
id-up Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
le of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes | 

on self-supporting principles. Registered March 15, 


CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 


Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
2nd , £1 prem. 4,000 ,, eo 100,000 
— > fe 4,000 as 100,000 
_— « &@ « 4,000 ,, om 100,000 

Total...... 16,000 _,, Total ...... £400,000 


The Fifth Issue of 4.000 Shares, which will com- 
plete Half a Million (half the Capital of the Company), 
is in course of allotment, at £4 per share premium. 

Reserve Fund at end of last year, £10,370 (since 
increased by several thousand pounds). 

Estates Purchased, 113; for £483,202 10s. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 

For Report and Balance-Sheet, Share-Application 
Form, and Pamphlet, entitled, “A Chat with the 


een eee W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 
HNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 








I ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
[ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 

the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 
of influence. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. 


For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Net Premiums and Interest £396,818 


. £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital o nm £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 


ae Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 
ree. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 














HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 

1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, London. 
Total Invested Funds ........0+0-se.«. £5,314,367 
Fire Premiums, 1877........0-0+--e000++8 £1,052,465 
Life do. do. .. ° 235.340 
Interest on Investments.. + 249,906 


Total Annual Income ............ £1.537,711 

Under the New Series of Life Policies, the Assured 
are entitled to Four-fifths of the Profits of the Parti- 
cipating Class. 

Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 

Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 

For the Prospectus and last Report of the Directors, 
apply as above, or to any of the Agents of the Gom- 
pany. 


Anas I L WHISKY. 
4 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISELIES. 


Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 














REDUCED es NON- PARTICIPATING 
Uiversiry LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 
25 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
Total Funds Invested .......... eesee £1,000,000 


Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 
annum. 
For Forms of Proposal and Information, app ly to 
the Secretary. 
ARIS EXHIBITION. 
Special arrangements for Visitors to the 
Exhibition have been made by the 








RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY, 
For providing against 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS and back. 

A Premium of ONE SHILLING Insures £1,000 if 
Killed, or £6 per week if laid up by Injury during 
the Double Journey. 

POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
may also be effected for One, Three. or Twelve 
Months, on moderate terms. 

Apply at the Booking-Offices of the Southern 
Railways, or at the 
Head Office: 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
4 Fleet Street, London. 
Invested Assets on December 31, 1877... £5,476,045 








Income for the year 1877 om 597 
Amount paid on death to December last 11,538,820 
Aggregate reversionary bonuses hither- 

to allotted .... 5,523,138 
The expenses of management (including commis- 
mission) are Only about 4} per cent. on the annual 
income. 

ATTENTION is especially directed to the revised Pro- 
spectus of the Society; to the new rates of Premium 
adopted, which are materially lower for young lives 
than heretofore; to the new conditions as to extended 
limits of free travel and residence ; and to the reduced 
rates of extra premium. 

Prospectus and form of Proposal will be sent on 
application. 


( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000 ; reserved fund, £325,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta,Cape Town, Colombo, 
Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, 
Mauritius, Melbourne. Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1878. 














LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


(Empowered by Act of Parliament.) 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





‘TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, 0.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.O.L. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLEIDT, Esq. 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


» late ‘Taxing Master in Chancery. 





FINANCIAL POSITION 





Existing Assurances 
Reversionary Bonus thereon .......ce.seereesesee 
Assurance Claims 


and Bonus Paid 3,008,000 





SEOCURITY.—Higher reserves against policy liabilities are maintained by the Institute of Actuaries’ 
Tables of Mortality, which are employed by this Society, than by any other in recoguised use. (See Government 


Schedvles.) 


BONUS.—Nine-tenths of the total Profits divisible 
division averaged £84 per £1,000 policy. 


£4,821,000 , Annual] Revenue. 
655,000 | Assurance Fund 
Share Capital, fully subscribed........0..0.0000 


on Ist January, 1878:— 





£220,000 
1,682,695 
1,000,000 





(Paid-up, £160,000.) 


every five years amongst the Assured. The recent 


Prof Dr. HASSALL says:—"“ The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 


___ 20 GREAT TITOHF1ELD STREET, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 
In consequence of Spurious imitations of 
EA AND  PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
Po eee SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 
LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and OON DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PIOKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirel 
Unadulterated. — 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendis 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); aud 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 
AMERICAN OENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article,”— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—F od, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 
YRY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—foed, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 
INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 


TENTH 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited).—WHITE'S 
MOO-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATEN f LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the [russ (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 3ls 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-oftice orders to be made payable toJoha White, 
Post-office, Piecadiliy. 
NEW PATENT. — ee 
LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawa on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 108,and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Maoufacturer, 224 Piccadilly, 
London. 





- “ There's no sweeter Tobacco comes 
ILLS’ trom Virginia, and no better brand 
than the * THREE OASTLES.’"—Vide 

*“ THREE “The Virginians.” 








Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on | 


application to 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


| 





Sold only in Packets and CASTLES.” 


Cigarettes, protected by the 
Name and Trade Mark of 
W. D. aad H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 
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THE CITY LANDS TRUST. 





ISSUE of £170,000 B TRUST CERTIFICATES in 1,700 CERTIFICATES of £100 each, 


TRUSTEES. 


THE RENT GUARANTEE SOCIETY, LIMITED, 66 Cannon Street, E.C., 


ESTABLISHED IN 1850, For the purpose of undertaking important Trusts and managing Properties. 





SOLICITORS.—Messrs. WEST, KING, ADAMS and Co.. 66 Cannon Street, E.C. BANKeRS.—The LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, 5 Princes Street, E.0., London 
AUDITORS.—Messrs. PRICE, WATERHOUSE, and Co., Public Accountants, 13 Gresham Street, E.C., and a Committee consisting of three B Trust Certificate Holders 
to be elected at a Meeting of the B Certificate Holders, who will certify annually the fulfilment of the conditions of the Trast, and geuerally represent the interest of 


the Trust Certificate Holders. 





General Principles of the City Lands Trust. 

The CITY LANDS TRUST is formed to furnish, as occasion may 
offer, Investments to the General Public on Freehold and Long Lease- 
hold Properties, which, from their importance and amount, are removed 
from the sphere of all but very large capitalists. 

Each issue, as made from time to time, will be complete in itself, 
that is, each series of trust certificates will be secured on specific pro- 
perties, mainly intended to be situated in or adjacent to the City of 
London. 

The value of such properties is a well acertained fact, as is shown by 
the enormous wealth of the City guilds, the result of investment in 
City lands; the continued development of business in the City, com- 
bined with the limited area of the supply, tends to a continuous increase 
of value and rentals. 

City properties are therefore beyond all question a first-class and 
most secure form of investment. 

The system or plan of the series of Trusts to bs formed from time to 
time will be to create two classes of Securities, viz. :— 

A Trost CERTIFICATES, WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN SURPLUS RENTALS: 

These will bear a fixed rate not exceeding 4} per cent. per annum 
interest, payable half-yearly, secured by a first charge on the 
properties comprised in the Trust. And 

B Trust CERTIFICATES, ENTITLED TO THE SuRPLUS RENTALS: 

These bear a fixed rate of 5} per cont. per annum interest, payable 
half-yearly, and will be secured by the transfer of the properties 
to the Trustees of the Trust, subject to the A Trust Certificates, 
or the mortgages for the time being representing them. 

The B Trust Certificates will also entitle the holder to the surplus 
net income in each year after payment of the fixed interest on 
the A and B Certificates, and the provision of a sinking fand; 
they will also entitle the holder, after the A Trust Certificates 
shall have been redeemed by Annual Drawings by the Sinking 
Fund, to the Reserve Fund and the proceeds of the Properties, 
which will then be sold. 

In Trust No. 1 now to be issued, it is estimated that the A Certifi- 
cates will be redeemed by the Sinking Fund within 50 years, the Free- 
hold Property in Lombard Street, and the Leasehold Property for the 
unexpired term will then be sold, and with the Reserve Fund, will 
provide a large sum for division among the B Trust Certificate Holders 
exclusively, which it is estimated will be equal to about £200 for each 
B Certificate. 


TRUST No. 1, 
Will consist of £250,000 A Trust Certificates, in 2,500 Certificates of £100 each, 
without participation in Surplus Rentals, bearing 44 per cent. fixed Interest, pay- 
able Half-yearly. These Certificates will only be issued when the Committee of 
Certificate-holders deem it desirable to extinguish the existing Mortgages, which 
are for the same aggregate amount and rate of interest. 

And £170,000 B Trust Certificates, in 1,700 Certificates of £100 each, entitled to 
the Surplus Rentals bearing 5} per cent. fixed Interest, payable Half-yearly on 
Mth February and 15th August in each year. These Certificates will also entitle 
the holders on Ist October in each year, to the surplus net Income, and also, 
after the A Certificates are paid off, to the proceeds of the sale of the Freehold 
and Leasehold properties,and to the Reserve Fund as hereinafter referred to. 
The B Trust Certificates are now offered for Subscription. 

The following High-class Properties constitute Trust No. 1:—An Extensive pile 
of Buildings in LOMBARD STREET, being Nos. 32, 33, 34, 35 and 36. 





All FREEHOLD, containing about 7.574 fe-t, and 31 and 38, long leasehold, about 
8.700 feet, held from THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF MERCHANT 
TAYLORS, for 80 years, from Christmas, 1866, and about 2,134 feet from THE 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF HABERDASHERS, for 80 years, from Michael- 
mas, 1868. 


Also upon THE WHOLE OF WOOD STREET SQUARE, WOOD STREET, 
CHEAPSIDE, consisting of 11 extensive warehouse buildings, numbered 1 toll 
inclusive, held from THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF CLOTHW ORKERS, 
for 80 years, from Michaelmas, 1870 and 1872. 





Also upon the important Office Buildings, 8 OLD JEWRY, CHEAPSIDE, held 
from the Worshipful Company of Grocers, for 80 years, from Christmas, 1865, 

Also upon 5 to 15, léa, 16 to 19 BISHOPSGATE AVENUE, and 15to17 CAMOMILE 
STREET, consisting of 19 Extensive Warehouse Buildings, held for 90 years, from 
25th March, 1864. 

The whole of the above Properties are let to Bankers, Merchants, Professional, 
and other first-class tenants, as will be seen by a perusal of their names set out 
in the accompanying Rent Roll, which amounts to a Gross Rental of 
£39,609 13s 6d per annum. 








RENT ROLL OF THE PROPERTIES IN TRUST NO. 1. 
31, 82, 33, 34, 35, 36, AND 38 LOMBARD STREET. 


Tenant. Tenancy Commenced. Term. Rent. 
The Hong Kong and Shanghai £ 8s. 4, 
Banking Company ....cc.cceceeee 1871...28 years... oe 2,705 0 O 
Messrs. Guy and Co. .......008+ ++» 1873...7. 14, or 21 years, 


with l year's notice 600 0 0 
Increased by £50 after 1887. 


Mr. James Domville 500 0 0 





The Hanseatic Bank  ...........00+8 1873...7, 14, or 21 years 1500 0 0 
Increased by £100 after 1880. Increased by £500 after 1887. 
The Bauk of Relgium and Hol- 

BRIG - seuvesccnesecnqnevesonevecsccceveccs MOU BiceT GOREB ose ow 1,400 0.0 





The Anglo-Austrian Bank 












eveses 1872...7, 17, or 21 years£1,650 0 
NS eee -. 1872...7, 14, or 21 years 1,050 0 
Messrs. Ayuard and Ruffer ...... 1872...30°7 years . 920 0 
Mr, W. Banks ........ secant 1871...7, 14, or 2l years 250 O 
OL ee 
Messrs. Nixon, Howard and Co, 187!...7,14,or 2l years 320 0 
The Lombard Bank ......... ee 1875...3,7,orl4 years 400 0 
Increased by £100 after 1832. 
The Indemnity Fire and In- 
Burance COMPADY........c.seeeeeee 1871...yearly ... oe 350 0 
Messrs. J. Berger, Spence, & Co. 1876...5 years ... ose 0 
Subject to extension 7, 14, or 21 years. 
The London ani Oounty Land 
Co., Ground Floor and Base- 
MENLE ..,..cceeceereees greesuecencessences 1878...7, 14, or 21 years 2,730 0 
Increased by £200 per annum after 1885. 
Increased by £40) per anuum after 1892. 
The Ouvah Coffee Company...... 1872...7 years ... 250 0 
Guardian Horse and Vehicle 
ASs0Ciation.........00000.000008 entties 1877...7 years ... wo 30 6 
Mr. T. W. Sweet . . 1877...yearly ... ooo 60 0 
Mr. W. Harwood 7.203 YOATS .., m es 
The United Discount Company 1874...7 or I4 years .., 2,325 0 
Increased by £250 after 1830. 
The Société Generale de Paris... 1874...7 or 14 years ... 1460 0 
Increased by £200 after 1831. 
Messrs. Seyd aud Co. ..... peonceseoe 1877...7 years ... «w. 450 0 
City Offices Company (Space for lighting their premises) 10 0 
The Clydesdale Banking Vo. ... 1877...5, 11, or 18 years 1,220 0 
The Banbury and Cheltenham ° 
Railway Company ..........+ = = oon oe 50 0 
The London and County Lan 
Co., Upper Floors...... enne ceoee 1878...7, 14, or 21 years 3,570 0 
Increased by £300 per annum after 1845. 
Increased by £600 per annum after 1892. 
Messrs, Knauer and Co............. 1877...7 years ... «» 100 0 
Increased by £20 after 1879. 
Mr, John Tafft ....... poserecs-cnceeses 1878...7 years ... 100 0 
Increased by £20 per annum to £160. 
Extra rent charged to Tenants 
for Cleaning, Fires, and Gas... ... eco ooo eo 1,375 16 
Less Outgoings— £26,295 16 
Ground Renk.....cccccscesesrcoseoes e000 conseesoree £3,768 4 7 
Rates, Taxes, Insurance, Cleaning, Fires, 
Gas, and other outgoings ,.........0000008 8,074 3 7 
—_— -— 6,842 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


oo 


oS So C89 © SCSOES 5 


i 


*,* In addition, £2,140 Increasing Rentals as above. 


2 
£19,453 710 


WOOD-STREET SQUARE, WOOD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


No. 1—Messrs. Goldschmidt Bros. 
Christmas, 1871 
2—Mr. F. Peterson Ward... 
Christmas, 1871 ... 
3—Mr. G. D. Crooks eee 
Ladyday, 1876 ove 
4—Messrs. Sandy's... ove 
Michaelmas, 1873 ... 
5—Messrs. Kelly and Traub 
Midsummer, 1872 ... 
6—Mr. E.G. Wolfgang. 
Midsummer, 1872 ... 
7—Messrs. Richardson & Co. 
Michaelmas, 1872 ... we eee tee eee 
8—Mr. Julius Holdsworth, Agreement 3 or 6 years, 
from Christmas,1876__... ove ose 
Increased by £25 in 1880. 
Lease 21 years, from 


Lease 21 years, from 
“Lease 21 years, from 
Lease by years, from 
Lease 31 years, from 
Lease 21 years, from 
Lease 21 years, from 


: Lease 21 years, from 


9—Messrs. Fletcher... 
Ladyday, 1875 eee 
10—Messrs. Lyddon and Co. 
Michaelmas, 1872... ose ove ove 
11—Messrs. Salaman eco Lease 80 years, from 
March, 1870, Ground Rent wn ame ose 
Corner of Monkwell Street Secured upon a 
Rental value of £350 per annum ove 


Lease 21 years, from 


Less Outgoings— 

Ground Rent ... ove ooo -- £900 0 0 
Rates, Taxes, Insurance, &c., &c., a!l 
paid by Tenants, except ... ee 2619 4 





*,* In addition, £25 Increasing Rental as above. 


600 


qe 

oa 

S 
Seoeoeoescec eo C8 CS 


62 17 


926 19 


8 OLD JEWRY, CHEAPSIDE. 
(West Building.) 





Fourth Floor ... Mr.Common and others ... yearly ... £95 0 
Third Floor . Messrs. Denyer and Sons and others 
WOBTAY ... .cccccocccscocovccosceseocvesseecescoscecosssoeos seeccesesecesensce 246 0 
Third Floor 7 
FIBA ccocececoscendonconcsnnesensonccncnvepqotensnconscncnacenepasoveoenes 205 0 
Second Floor .,, Messrs. Cape & Harris & others yearly 615 0 
First Floor ... Messrs. Harding, Whiuney and Co (7, 14, 
or 21 yeurs) ane ae on ove om ae «. 1010 0 
Ground Floor ... Mr. Maclean, on lease from Michael- 
mas, 1872. for vears ... owe a coe ove «- 600 0 
Ground Floor Mr. Fielding, ou lease 7 or 14 years from 
Lady Day, 1877... ae oi a ons ove «» 900 0 
Increased by £100 from 1884. 
(East Building) 
Third Floor ... Messrs. Maynard and Oo. and others 270 0 
Third Floor ... J. F. Harrison, Esq., M.P. (3,7, or 14 
years) ooo ese ooo ons one see peu -. 115 0 
Second Floor ... Messrs. Prince, Ogg and Co. and 
others yearly... = ove ain ih oan «» 585 0 
First Floor ... Charles E. Lewis, Esq., M.P. (18380 or 1877) 900 0 
Ground Floor... Messrs. Allen and Edwards (10 years) 
400 0 


from Michaelmas, 1876 ose ose ove ooo ose 








cooocescooemUcScmCUcUchrOCUCOhCUO 


So 


£3,737 17 6 


° coco oo 


— rd — 


£2,810 18 2 








i lot 
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THE CITY 


LANDS TRUST. 





Floor ... Mr. Chapman, for $ years from Christ- an 


mas, 1877 
Ground Floor .. ae 
1887) + om eve eve ooo ous ove 
vse eee Mr. Chaddock (yearly) ... ove ow. 140 
Mr. Lea (yearly) ... ove oe oe 45 
£6,676 


- Messrs. Abrahams and Roffey ‘(isso or 


oe tee 


cisco co 
cliscco co 


Less Outgoings— 
Ground Rent ooo ose ove +» £3,364 10 0 
Rates, Taxes, Insurance, Cleaning, 


, and all other outgoings... 933 8 7 
om £4,297 18 7 


+.* In addition £100 Increasing Rental as above. —————— £2,378 1 5 
. 


BISHOPSGATE AVENUE AND CAMOMILE STREET. 














r. H. J. Bolton ...00.... 1872...7,14, or 21 years £165 0 0 
No. 5—M Increased by £5 from 1879. 
6—Messers. Straker and Sons yearly 150 0 0 
7 & 8—Messrs. Straker and 
Sons .. 1870...7,14, or 21 years 500 0 0 
9—Mr. Kilby —— yearly 125 0 0 
10—Messrs. T. Hazeon & Co. 1875,..7,14,or 21 years 150 0 0 
11—Messrs. Laughton & Sons 1873...7,14,or2l years 150 0 0 
12—Upper Assam Tea Co. ... 1873...7 Years .......00008 145 0 0 
18—MYr. Keen covecrscereesessee os 1878—7 or l4 years ... 145 0 0 
Increased by £5 from 1882. 
14—Mr. Dellaganae ....s-se0ce0008 1878...3 or 7 years...... 155 0 0 
15 & 154—Mr. Barwise ...... 1875...3,7, or 14 years 
£135 0 0 
Blind Institute.........0+. 1875...yearly £45 0 0 
Messrs. Spelling & Oo..,, 1873...7, 14, or 21 years 
£120 0 0 
—— _ 300 0 0 
16—Mr. F. J. King ....00000-- 1872...7, 14, or 21 years 160 0 0 
17—Mr. F. W. Thompson ... 1873...21 years.......00.+ - 6500 
18 & 19—Messrs. Davies and 
BOT. ccrccvcccccececeeces 1871,,.21 years....... ow 400 0 0 
15 to 17 Camomile Street— 
Mr. Jones 1877...76 years Ground Rent of 200 0 0 
Secured upon @ Rental Value of £1.200 per annum— 
Increased by £25 from 1879; £50 from 1880; £100 
from 1881; £120 from 1882 
Less Outgoings— £2,900 0 0 
Ground Rent. £1,900 0 0 
Rates, Taxes, Insurance, c., &c., 
all paid by Tenants, CXCept.......cersereeeee 1338 0 9 
——- — £2,033 0 0 


——— £86619 3 
*,* In addition £130 Increasing Rental as above. —-—— 
£25,509 6 8 
To which must be added the Fixed increasing Rentals as before stated— 

In Lombard Street... os ove ove «£2,140 0 0 

In Wood Street Square... ove ose oo 2 0 0 

In 8 Old Jewry ove ove ove ose «-» 100 0 0 

In Bishopsgate Avenue ... eee eve «» 130 0 0 


£2395 0 0 

This is independently of the increased Rentals obtainable from time to time 
from the other tenancies, as the leases are renewed, and properties increase in 
value, 











Description of the Properties in Trust No. 1. 
Nos. 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, anp 388 LOMBARD STREET. 

This magnificent stone-fronted block of buildings has been erected 
from the designs and under the superintendence of R. Walker, Esq., 
Architect, and covers a ground floor area of about 13,408 ft., and has 
separate entrances in Lombard Street and Lombard Court, to which 
the buildings extend. 

More than half of the building, viz., 7,574 ft., is Freehold, the 
remainder, 5,834 ft., is held on lease from the Worshipful Company of 
Merchant Taylors for 80 years from Christmas, 1866, and 80 years from 
Michaelmas, 1868, from the Haberdashers’ Company, at ground rents 
amounting to £3,768 4s. 7d. per annum. 

Every modern improvement exists, stone staircases, lavatories, and 
first-class basement strong rooms. 

Nos. 1 to 11, WOOD STREET SQUARE. 

This extensive property consists of Eleven Warehouses, substantially 
built, in this excellent business situation, and form the entire Square ; 
they are held on leases direct from the Worshipful Company of Cloth- 
workers, for 80 years, from Michaelmas, 1870 and 1872, at ground rents 
amounting to £900 per annum. 

NO. 8, OLD JEWRY. 

This important structure consists of East and West buildings, built 
of Portland stone, erected from the designs of J. Whichcord, Esq., 
Architect, and occupying a total ground floor area of 9,800 square feet ; 
held direct from the Worshipful Company of Grocers for 80 years from 
Christmas, 1865, at a ground rent of £3,364 10s. 

The Premises consist of basement, ground and four upper floors, with 
fire-proof vaults and strong rooms; they have four distinct entrances 
(three from the Old Jewry and one from Grocers’ Hall Court), two 
stone staircases from the basement to the second floor, spacious cor- 
ridors, ample lavatories, &c., and every known modern improvement. 


Nos. 5 to 15, 15a, 16 To 19, BISHOPSGATE AVENUE, and 
Nos. 15 To 17, CAMOMILE STREET, 

This fine Block of Buildings consists of a Group of Warehouses, 
entered by two gateways. They are held by Leases for 90 years from 
25th March, 1864, at a ground rent of £1,900 per annum; they are of 
modern and most substantial erection. 





By a special arrangement made with the Rent Guarantee Society, 
Limited, an institution which has been established upwards of a quarter 
of a century, all the properties of the Trust will be conveyed to them as 
Trustevs for the Certificate holders. The Society will have the entire 
Management of the properties, will collect the Rents and distribute the 
Interest and surplas Rentals. 


The above-mentioned properties will be vested by the Owner, James 
Fort ‘ssue Harrison, Esq., M.P., subject to the existing Mortgages for 
£250.900. in the Rent Guarantee Society, Limited, as Trustees for the 
Sub--ribors to whom the B [rust Certificates will be issued, with the 





benefits of the Rents and Profits, as from Midsummer Day, 1878, for 
the sum of £170,000. The Vendor will pay all the expenses of the 
transfer of the properties as well as all charges incide ntal to the 
creation of this Trast. 


The B Trust Certificates now offered for Subscription consist of 
1,700 Certificates of £100 each bearing 54 percent. interest por annum, 
with benefit of the surplus Rentals. q 

The Rent Guarantee Society, Limited, are prepared to receive 
applications for the above, payable as follows :— 

£10 per Certificate payable on Application. 
90 9 @ » Allotment. 





£100 

Interest will accrue on the Trast Certificates from 24th Juno, 1878, 
from which date, by the terms of transfer of the properties, the Rentals 
accrue to the Trust, and will be payable half-yearly, on 15th February 
and 15th August, at the London Joint-Stock Bank, the Bankers to the 
Trustees. The first payment will be made no 15th February next. 

The A Trust Certificates, or Mortgages, will be redeemed by annual 
Drawings by the Sinking Fand set apart for that purpose, which, it is 
computed, will be within fifty years. 

When the A Certificates have been thus paid off, the holders of the 
B Trust Certificates will become entitled to the whole of the Freehold 
and the Leasehold properties, and also to the Reserve Fund ; these will 
provide, on realisation of the properties which will then take place, a 
large sum for division, which, it is estimated, will be equal to about 
£200 for each B Certificate. 

Income of B Certificates, 

To enable subscribers to appreciate the value of the B Trust Cortifi- 
cates—now offered for Subscription—the following will show tho actual 
current amount of income, commencing from Midsummer, 1878 :— 


The Actual Net Rental, as per Statement of Rent Roll 


enclosed, is £25,509 6 8 









The amount of interest required for the A Certificates 

or Mortgages, viz., 4} per cent. on £250,000, is ... ..... £11,250 0 0 
The amount of Interest required for the B Certificates, 

viz., 54 per cent. on £170,000, 18 .......cereeceeeee 9,350 0 0 


Fixed Annual Expenses of Trust, which includes col- 
lection of Rents and all costs of management, as per 
contract with the Rent Guarantee Society ........+..0+0 1,000 0 0 

To provide a Sinking Fund, to pay off the A Certificates 
by annual drawings, will require anoually, in addi- 
tion to interest saved on Certificates paid off ........ - 13850 0 0 

Annual Expenses of Audit and Certificate Holders’ — 





Formation of a Reserve Fund, to meet the case of any 
temporarily vacant tenancies, for which purpose there 
will be specifically invested annually, until the Fund 
amounts to £20,000, at which amount it will always 





1,000 0 0 24,150 0 0 


Leaving net Annual Surplus income available for Bonus 
on B Trust Certificates £1,359 6 8 

This amount will yield for the current year a Bonus of over } per 
cent., being with the Fixed Interest of 54 per cent., a total rate of 6} 
per cent. per annum on the £170,000 B Certificates; and when the 
increased Fixed Rentals of £2.395 come into effect, beginning in 1879, 
an extra 1} per cent. will be available for distribution, making together 
74 per cent. per Annam. 

Such an income from City properties of first class character must 
make the B Trust Certificates when the principles of the Crry Lanps 
Trust become known, of great value, and a considerable increase over 
the subscription price may fairly be anticipated. 


The B Cortificates of the Crry Lanpvs Trust will form a most eligible 
investment for Trustees and persons wishing to make provision for 
children, as they possess the following rarely combined qualities, viz. : 

1. The opportunity of investing on the highest and safest class of 
all securities, without the expense, trouble, and risk necessarily 
attendant upon the purchase of, or ordinary mortgage on, real property. 

2. An unusually remunerative fixed revenue from the most solid 
class of securities. 

3. A continuous annual Bonus Surplus Income in addition to the 
fixed interest. 

4. The certainty of a constant increase in the value of the Certificates, 

5. After the A Certificates are, by the operation of the Sinking Fund 
paid off, the right to the Reserve Fund and the whole of the Freehold 
and Leasehold properties, estimated to produce when realised about 
£200 per B Trust Certiticate. 

6. The Trust Certificates will be registered in the names of Sub- 
scribers, and are transferable by assignment; they are thus free from 
the risks incidental to securities payable to Bearer, 


Subscription Forms may be obtained on application to Richard Stone, 
Esq., Managing Director of the Rent Guarantee Society, Limited, 66 
Cannon Street, E.C.; or to the London Joint Stock Bank, 5 Princes 
Street, E.C. 

Plans of the Properties, the Agreement for the transfer, and the 
Deed of Trust, may be seen at the Offices of the Solicitors, Messrs. 
West, King, Adams and Co., 66 Cannon Street, E.U, 

The Rent Guarantee Society, Limited, 66 Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
25th July, 1878. 


fNHE CITY LANDS TRUST.—TRUST No. 1.—ISSUE of 
£170,000 B TRUST CERTIFICATES, in 1,700 Certific ates of £100 each. 
To the RENT GUARANTEE SOCIETY, LIMITED, 66 Cannon Street, London. 
Having paid to Tut LONDON JomnT STOCK BANK, thesumof£ — being 

£10 per certificate upon my application for B Trust Certificates, of £100 
each of Tug City Lanps Trost, No. 1, { have to request that you will allot to me 
that nu . ber of the said Trust Certificates and I agree to accept the same or any 
le-s number which may be allotted to me, on the terms of the dof Trust, and 
to pay the balance of £90 per rust Certificate on allotment, in accordance with 
the Prospectus of issue of the said Trust Certificates, dated 25th July, 1878. 

Name (in fall) 

Address 

Description 




















D: 
Usual Signature.......sccssesssereesenennerenenenneeeeansenees 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 

Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 

PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


[TESTIMONIAL.] 

My DEAR Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8S. G. HUTCHINS, 

To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 


Beg to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 
CHIMNEY - PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, 
STANDARDS, end FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from 
the regular cash prices, 

They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 
Cash Prices as heretofore. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 























THE NE W TONIC. 
F E R a a 


B R A V A TF  § 


“ Has all the good effects of Iron, without producing constipation, disturbing the digestion, or staining the 
teeth.” See the Lancet, June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 





Pamphlets, with full Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and CO.'S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 








FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 


IS THE BEST FOR THE 
TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, by the Editor, 
MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


And Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-T AR SOAP. 
A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Ite salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the Jate Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow ; and the other leading 

bers of the Profession. 





oe D&Co.’s OWN SAUOR. 


OUPS, PRESERVED PROVisiona 
S and PRON ISIONS, 





| ‘tatciemeaed MEATS; also, 





— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





GPECIALTIES for  INVALIDS, 





, ee 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET 
MAYFAIR, W. . 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO/’S 
VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 
FOR THE 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite 
Fragrance. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 











CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY, 

From the First Analytical Chemists of the day, will 

be forwarded on application to 93 Upper Thames 

Street, London, and in future will be issued with every 
packet sold by us. 





SUMMER DELICACY. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


AS BLANCMANGE, PUDDING, CUSTARD, &c, 





WITH 


STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 


MORSON & SON’S 
PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE FOR 
INDIGESTION, 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 








PEPSINE POWDER, in 1 oz. bottles, 4s per oz. 
PEPSINE WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s per Bottle. 
PEPSINE LOZENGES, at 2s 6d and 4s 6d per 
Bottle. 

PEPSINE GLOBULES, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d per 
Bottle. 





Sold by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 





PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited). 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—More precious than Gold — Diarrhe1, 
English cholera, and dysentery are, through the 
summer's heat, attacking the young, as the winter's 
cold destroys the aged. In the most acute cases, 
where internal medicines cannot be retained, the 
greatest relief will immediately result from rubbing 
Holloway'’s soothing Oiutment over the abdomen. 
The friction should be frequent and brisk, to ensure 
the penetration of a large portion of the unguent. 
This Ointment calms the excited peristaltic action and 
soothes the pain. Both vomiting and griping yield to 
it; where fruits or vegetables have originated the 
malay, it is proper to remove all indig-sted matter 
from the bowels by a moderate dose of Holloways 








TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


Pills, before using the Ointment. 
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LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
AUGUST, 1878. No. DCCLIV., price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. By One of his Countrymen. 
JOHN CALDIGATE.—Part V. 
CUSHMAN. 
aeanes BALDWIN.—Part II. 
HatF- Way TO ARCADY. 
SUMMER IN THE HI.1s. 
ENGLISHMEN AND FRENCHMEN. 
SHEATHING THE SWORD 
THE TREATIES OF PEACE. 
W. BLacKWoOD avd Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
7PHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
T 291, is published this day. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Dr. ROUTH, PRESIDENT OF MAGDALEN COLLEGE. 
ry THE ENGLISHWOMAN AT SCHOOL. 
3, THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND THE ARISTOCRACY 
4, LAMBETH PALACE. 
5, MADAME DU DEFFAND. 
6, THE BLOCK IN THE Hovst or COMMONS. 
7, CATHERINE OF Russia. 
§, THE CROWN AND THE ARMY. 
9, THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY. 
3 JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


STD PDE wri Der 
HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for AUGUST, |878, price 2s 6d. 
THe PEOPLE OF INDIA. By Miss Florence Nightingale. 
LipgRTY IN GERMANY. By Leonard Montefiore. 
Sexton's CONVERSATIONS. By M. E. Grant Duff, M.P. 
Mata. By F. W. Rowsell (late Special Commissioner). 
A FaMILIAR COLLOQUY ON RECENT ArT. By W. H. 
llock. 
Tse RELIGION OF THE GREEKS AS ILLUSTRATED BY 
GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. Concluded. By C. P. Newton. 
TuE “FRIENDS OF THE FOREIGNER " SEVENTY YBARS 
Ago. By E. D. T. Wilson. 
THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH WOMEN: A REPLY TO MRs. 
A. SUTHERLAND ORR. By Mrs. Fawcett 
EARLY RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT. By C. F. Keary. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE REVIVAL OF GREEK INDE- 








PENDENCE. By the Right Hon. Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe. 
C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., London, 
Now ready. 
HE DUBLIN REVIEW, New Series, 
No. 61. Price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 


1, THE CENTENARY OF VOLTAIRE. 
2. CHRISTIAN CHARITY AND POLITICAL Economy. 
3. A LEGEND OF PROVENCE. 
4. ABisHor’s Liperty OF CONSCIENCE UNDER THE 
GERMAN EMPIRE. 
5. CATHOLIC COLLEGE DISCIPLINE. 
6. ON LARGE OR SMALL SCHOOLS. 
7. CANOSSA. 
8. Dr. BATEMAN ON DARWINISM. 
9. THE ASSENT DUE TO CERTAIN PAPAL UTTERANCES. 
10. THE CONFLICT BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATB, 
11, NOTE TO ARTICLES ON F.. CURCL 
12, ENCYCLICAL OF LEO XIII. 
13. NOTICES OF Books. 
14. CORRESPONDENCE: The Rey. H. Formby on Mono- 
theism. 


London: Burns, OATES, and Co.,17 Portman Street, | 


W., and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C 


T= CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. | London: Sarru, Evper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 

Jvtivs Mout. By Professor Max Miiller. 

THE CRITICAL MOVEMENT IN THE Free CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND. By the Rev. Professor Lindsay. | 

THe New CRATER IN THE Moon. By Richard A. | 

tor. 

THe BAPTISMAL CREED OF THE EARLY ROMAN 
CHuRCH. By George Salmon, D.D. | 

THE PAROCHIAL CHARITIES OF THER CITY OF LONDON. | 
By Walter H. James, M.P. 

ON EVOLUTION AND PANTHEISM. By the Rev. R. St. 
John Tyrwhitt. 

Tae Scorcn. By Professor Blackie. 

WHat HINDERS THE RITUALISTS FROM BECOMING 
RoMAN CATHOLICS? By the Abbé Martin. | 

CYPRUS: ITS PRESENT AND Future. By R. Stuart 
Poole, Corr. Inst. France. 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT:— 

In ITALY. By Angelo de Gubernatis, 

IN Russia. By T.S., St. Petersburg. 
CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS AND COMMENTS. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

_STRAHAN and Co. (Limited), 34 Paternoster Row. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 and 836 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


EXHIBITION M&DALS, 1851, 1862, and DvUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. | 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. _ | 


Fser's GLADSTONE BAG. | 


The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 





ENTLEMEN desirous of having their | 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
‘*GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


which imparts @ brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing,and in- 
Vigorating to the constitution, Sold by Chemists. 
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for 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


OR, 


AND PRUSSIA 
NAPOLEONIC AGE, 


By J. R. SEELEY, M.A., 


Regius Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Cambridge. 


GERMANY IN THE 


3 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and Maps. 
(Yearly ready. 


BEDA’S ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY. 


BOOKS IIL-IV. The Text printed from the very 
Ancient MS. in the Cambridge University Library, 
and collated with six other MSS. 


Edited, with a Life from the German of Erert, and 
with Notes, Glossary, Onomusticon, and Index. 


By J. E. B. MAYOR, M.A., Professor of Latin, 
and 
J. R. LUMBY, B.D., Fellow of St. Catherine's College. 


Price 7s 6d. 





THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. JOHN. 


In Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian Versions synopti- 
cally arranged ; with Collations exhibiting all 
the Readings of all the MSS. 


Edited by the Rev. Prof. SKEAT, M.A., 


Late Fellow of Christ's College, and Author of a Moeso- 
Gothic Dictionary. Demy 4to, 102. 


London: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 
17 PATERNOSTER ROW. 








| “For PEgRCcIVAL.” 


| library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS of W. M. THACKERAY. 
Now ready, with I!lustrations by the Author. 
HE VIRGINIANS. 2 vols. crown 
8v0, 38 6d each. 





On July 29 (One Shilling), No. 224. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for AUGUST. With Illustrations by GEorRGE 

DU MAURIER and FRANK DICKS&E. 

CONTENTS. 

WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. (With an I)lustration.) Chap. 
19. Business or Love ?—20. An Unconscious Trial. 
21. Searchings of Heart. 

MALAY LIFEIN THE PHILIPPINES. By W. G. Palgrave. 

THE ORIGIN OF FRUITS. 

LESSING. 

ORPHEUS AND EvRYDICF, 

Hours tn A Liprary. No. 18. The First Edinburgh 


Reviewers. 

(With an Illustration.) Chap. 
39. Short Reckonings make Long Friends.—40. 
Bertie at the Organ.—4l. Where there's a Will, 
there's a Way. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 303, for JULY, is just published. 
CONTENTS. 

1, MARQUESS WELLESLEY'S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 
2. THe Rematns OF EomMUND J. ARMSTRONG. 
LecKY's ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
ORIGIN AND WANDERINGS OF THE GIPSIES. 
PRIMITIVE PROPERTY AND MODERN SOCIALISM. 
M. Doupan’s LETTSRS. 
Russia AND ROUMANIA. 
THe GOLp MINES OF MIDIAN. 
FINLAY’S HiIsTORY OF THE SERVITUDE OF GREECE. 
. THE CONSTITUTION AND THE CROWN. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Edinburgh: A. and ©. BLACK. 


YOCIAL NOTES. — This Day, price 
One Penny, and Monthly Part, Sixpence.— 
SOCIAL NOTES. Edited by 8S. C. Hau, FS.A. 
Leading Articles: Transportation, William Howitt; 
Wills, Urqubart A. Forbes; Rousseau and Geneva, 
Ara, &c. May be had of all Booksellers, Newsagents, 
and Railway Bookstalls. 
Office, 16 Southampton Street, Strand, London. 
Nos. 1 to 20 free by post for 2s in stamps. 
“ (NHE EXPOSITOR is a publication of 
sterling value."—Spectator. “Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree."—Literary Churchman. 
“Continues its very useful function of presenting 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest.”"—G@uardian. 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute @ 


POP MHS H 


1 








difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
London: Hopp&ER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 


LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN; 


CABINET EDITION. 





WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
IN FIVE-SHILLING MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
The Volume for August contains— 

MILL ON THE FLOSS, Vol. L 


, “A delightful —o of George Eliot's Works...... 
n size, type, an aper, everything that coul 
wished."=—-ithonamee - . af mecndins 
“An excellently printed edition of George Eliot's 
writivgs."—Saturday Review. . 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, 63. 


POEMS & TRANSCRIPTS. 


By EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON. 


“ Mr. Lee-Hamilton is evidently a man of culture. 
He bas an ear for melody, a lively fancy, and a glow 
of feeling, which, if they do not fully prove his title 
to be called a poet, show at least that he possesses 
some of the qualities which we value highly in poetry. 
eooree There are few poems in this volume, whether fo 
blank -verse or in lyrical measures, that will not give 
the reader pleasure."—/all Mal! Gazette, 


WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, a New and Cheaper Edition. 


PAULI WN E, 


By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of “ Mr. Smith: A Part of his Life.” 


Fifth Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s. 


“ Amid the desert of novels—dreary, vulgar, or sen- 
sational, but all common-place—which the reviewer 
has to explore, it is gratifying to light on one which 
belongs to none of these c'asses ; one in which the in- 
cideuts are as interesting as is consistent with proba- 
bility, and in which the principal characters behave 
and talk like ladies and gentlemen, with perhaps a 
little spice of brightness more than is usual, just suffi- 
cient to make their actions and words appear worth 
recording. Such a novel is ‘ Pauline.’ "—Athenwum. 
“Tn fact, it is a distinct advance in grasp and 
on that shrewd and pleasant story ‘ Mr. Smith.’......[¢ 
is not vulgar, nor mawkish, nor unwholesome. Deal- 
ing with the passions of men and women, and not 
with the sentimentality of the echool-room or the 
artificial intriguing of ‘society, it preserves a purity 
of tone and a dignity of method not too often found in 
the novels of the day."—Z.raminer. 

‘Pauline may not stir any strong emotions, but it 
ae cool and refreshing taste on the palate."== 

orld. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 
NEW SERIES. 


TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 


No. IV., containing— 
GRACE OWEN'’S ENGAGEMENT. By R. E 
FRANCILLON. 

The RAID of ARNABOLL. By the late Professor 
AYTOUN. 

HOW to MAKE a PEDIGREE. A New Song. By 
the late Lord Neaves. 


Price Que Shilling. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edioburgh and London. 








Imp. 16mo, sewed, fancy aaeem, price Is; by post, 
62 


1 , 
OMIC {* 5) HISTORY of 
HERALDRY. By R. H. Epgar. Illustrated 
with 100 Engravings, by William Vine. 
London: WiLtiam TeeG & Co., Pancras Lane, E.0. 


Now ready, post free, Is. 
ONVERSATIONS on the VATICAN 
COUNCLL. By WILLIS Nevins. 
Civil Service Publishing Company, 8 Salisbury 
Court, Fleet Street, EC. 
Just published, 8vo, 1d; post free, 14d. z 
AYSIDE LEAVES. A’ Series of 
Monthly Papers. 
No.1. The Poet of Wayliag Close. 
EVELYNS, 54 Regont Street, London. 


HE NEW SYNAGOGUE, Bayswater. 

—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or 
by post 44d), for View; alxo for View of Buildings at 
the Paris Exhibition, and of Reredos, Holy Trinity, 
Coventry; the Temple of the Jews; the Osreer of 
Revived Gothic; Pictures and Frames; Social Notes; 
Paris Exhibition; Fuuctions of an Academy; Irish. 
Board of Works; Secretaries of Building Societies; 
Excavations aud Pubiicatious, &c.—No. 46 Catherine 








Row. 





Street, and all Newsmen. 
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NOW READY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





The REVOLUTION. Vol.I. (Being the Second 
Volume of “Les Origines de la France Contemporaine.”) By H. A. Taine, D.C.L. Demy 
8vo, 16s. 


* Conceived with the simplicity of conscious strength, founded on endless researches among 
original documents, written in the nervous and animated style to which M. Taine has accus- 
tomed us, this new volume is altogether a most remarkable work...... full of tragical and spirit- 
stirring interest. No once from henceforward will write on the Revolution without borrowing 
much from him.”—Academy. 


‘¢ Of intense interest, and admirably translated.”— World. 








BECGND EDITION. 


The GREAT FROZEN SEA: a Personal 


Narrative of the Voyage of the ‘ Alert,’ during the Arctic Expedition of 1875-6. By Captain 
A. H. Marxuam, R.N. With numerous Illustrations, Maps, &c., demy 8vo, 18s. 


‘A more charming record of travel and adventure we have seldom mot with. We trust it 


will be as widely read and as justly appreciated as it deserves.”—Academy. 

“ Captain Markham’s pleasant volume supplies, in a condensed form, all that ninety-nine 
readors out of a hundred will care to peruse. It is both trustworthy and readable, and may safely 
be taken as an outline account of the proceedings of all concerned.” —Athenaum. 

* A more pleasantly exciting story was never penned, and compared with it, the current 
novels have no chance, It is picturesque, vigorous, and bright throughout. The wild struggle 
with the ice, the walrus-hunts, the descriptions of natural phenomena, the account of the Arctic 
theatre, and the Thursday ‘ Pops,’ all must bs read and enjoyed in the work itself.”—Light. 

“ Brisk, without being affected, and lively without being inexact; there is actually no dull 
page in the book.”— London. 

“ A fascinating story of travel.”—Manchester Examiner. 

‘ One of the most delightful records of adventure we have ever met with.”—Nonconformist. 


‘¢ Ontside the realms of fiction, there are few books having a greater intensity of interest.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 





DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.0. 








Post 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 


IRELAND.—The PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and 


GEOGRAPHY of IRELAND. By Epwarp Hott, M.A., F.R.S., Director of the Geological 
Survey of Ireland ; Author of “ The Coal-Fields of Great Britain.” 

Contents :—Part I. Geological Formation of Ireland.—Part II. Physical Geography of 
Ireland.—Part III. The Glaciation of Ireland. 








TREATY OF BERLIN, 


Now ready, price 1s; mounted in case, 3s. 


STANFORD’S MAP of SOUTH-EASTERN 
EUROPE, to ILLUSTRATE the TREATY of BERLIN: showing the Boundaries of the 
New Bulgaria and Province of Eastern Roumelia, the Accessions to Austria, Russia, 
Montenegro, Servia, and Roumania, and the Territory taken from Turkey by the San 
Stefano Treaty and restored to her by the Berlin Congress; together with the Boundary 
recommended for Greece. With one inset Map, showing the New Boundary of Russia in 
Asia and the new Free Port of Batoum; and another, showing relative position of Cyprus. 
Scale, 50 miles to l inch, Size, 17} inches by 22}. 








Nearly ready. 


STANFORD’S MAP of CYPRUS: showing the 


Present Administrative Divisions, the Roads and Ruins; the Names of the chief Ancient 
Sites; Enlarged Plans of Famagusta, Larnaca, Limassol, Kerynia, and the Ruins of Salamis ; 
and three inset Maps, showing the relative position of Cyprus, its geology and agriculture. 
Compiled from the best Authorities, Scale, nearly five miles to one inch. Size, 30 inches 
by 22. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Price Sixpence. 


GRAMMAR of 


Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8vo. 


TREATISE on NERVOUS 

EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 
By HuG@H CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physiciaus. 


SOCIALISM. 





* Sirs, Ye are Brethren; Why Do Ye Wrong 
One to Another ?” 





es 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Sraxegr, 


HURST & BLACKETT’s 
NEW WORKS. 


* s s 
Conversations with M. Thig 
M. GUIZOT, and other DISTINGUISHE 
PERSONS, during the SECOND EMPIRE, 
the late Nassau W. SENIOR. Edited by hig 
Daughter, M. OC. M. SIMPSON. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 
“The present selection of Mr. Senior's jou 
edited with remarkable skill and judgment by Mrs, 
Simpson, is extraordinarily full and interesting, 
Although the unreserved and original communica. 
tions of Thiers are especially fascinating, the book 
would be abundantly interesting if it consisted only 
of the reports of conversations with Guizot, Montalem. 
bert, Cousin, Lamartine, and other persons of celebrity 
and eminence.”—Saturday Review. 


Memoirs of Lady Chatterton 


with some Passages from her Diary. By 
HENEAGE DERING. 1 vol.8vo, 15s. 


“ The story of an interesting life.” —Athenwum, 


A Legacy: being the Life and 
Remains of JOHN MARTIN, Schoolmaster and 


Poet. Written and Edited by: the Author of 
“JOHN HALIFAX.” 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s, 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The Primrose Path. By Mrs 


OLIPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” 


&c. 3 vols. 
Wood Anemone. By Mrs. Ran- 
3 vols. 


DOLPH, Author of ‘‘ Gentianella,” &c. 
“ A perfectly original and deeply interesting story.” 


His Last Stake. By Shirley 


Situ, Author of “ All for Herself,” &c. 3 vols, 


Caleb Booth’s Clerk. By Mrs. 


G. Linn2Zvus BANKS. 3 vols. 
‘The author tells her tale with great skill. There 
is not a dull page in the book.’'—Scotsman. 


Brother Gabriel. By M. Betham- 


EpWARDs, Author of “ Kitty,” “ Bridget,” &c. 3 vols, 


‘““A very good novel.” —Pos¢. 
Margery ‘Travers. By Miss 
“ An excellent novel.”"—Sunday Times. 


BEWICKE. 3 vols. 
The Bubble Reputation. By 
KATHARINE KING, Author of “ The Queen of 
Regiment,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


CHAFFERS’ HALL MARKS on GOLD 
and SILVER PLATE. with Tables of Date Letters 
used in all the Assay Offices of the United King- 
dom, and much Additional Information. Royal 
8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 

This Edition contains a History of the Goldsmith's 
Trade in France, with Extracts from the Decrees re- 
lating thereto,and Engravings of the Standard and 
other Marks used in that country, as well as in other 
Foreign States. 

BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


SCHOOL PRIZE BOOKS. — Messrs, 
BICKERS and SON have just ready a New Cata- 
logue of elegantly-bound Books, in all departments 
of Literature, suitable for School Prizes and Pre- 
sents, selected from their Stock of over 50,000 
volumes. Post free on application to 1 Leicester 
Square, W.O. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS. — Messrs. 
BICKERS and SON have just issued a Catalogue 
of Miscellaneous Second-Hind Books (No. ll, 
1878), comprising History, Biography, Travel, 
Fiction, &c., which they offer at very low prices. 
By post, free. Libraries purchased.—1l Leicester 
Square, W.C. 


BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


& \ AS ADAM the FIRST MAN 
CREATED?” By Arous. Limp cloth, 2s 6d. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Oo., and @ 
Booksellers. Sts 
Seventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. : 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Treatise 
on the only Successful Method of Curing this 
Disease. By Rospert G. Watts, M.D., M.B.CS., 
L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: C. MiTcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. a 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


PRACTICAL HANDBOOK to the 

PRINCIPAL PROFESSIONS, Compiled from 
Authentic Sources,and Based on the most Recent 
Regulations concerning Admission to the Navy, Army, 
Civil Services (Home and Lodian), Legal and Medical 
Professions, Professions of Civil Engineer, Architect 
and Artist, and Mercantile Marine. By CHARLBS 
EYre Pascos. 


























JoHN Hopces, 24 King William Street, Charing 
Cross, W.O. 


London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 





| London: HARDWICKE and Bocus, 192 Piccadilly, W. 
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THE MOST RECENT ACCOUNT OF CYPRUS. 


With Maps, and 400 Illustrations, medium 8yo, 50s. 


CYPRUS: ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
Its History, Art, and Antiquities described after a Ten 
Years’ Residence in that Island. 


By General LOUIS P. DI CESNOLA, 
M. R. Acad. Sciences, Turin. 

«The researches which General Di Cesnola has undertaken in the island of 
Cyprus have always attracted considerable attention, which now will be increased 
when we bave at last the conclusions of the author before us inaclearand distinct 
form. This is perhaps the most valuable work on the history and antiquities of 
Oyprus that has appeared during the present century.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





_— 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN TURKEY. 
DEDICATED TO THE MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 


Just out, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


TWENTY YEARS RESIDENCE AMONG 


THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: 
The Bulgarians, Greeks, Albanians, Turks, and Armenians. 
By a CONSUL’S DAUGHTER and WIFE. 
Edited by STANLEY LANE POOLE. 
—- is by far the most valuable book on Turkey that has yet appeared.”— 
eek. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


One Thousand Five Hundred Copies of Stanley's Journey 
Through Africa; Two Thousand Five Hundred Copies of the 
Life of the Prince Consort ; and very many copies of every other 
Recent Work of General Interest, are in circulation at Mudie’s 
Select Library. 

Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an 
ample supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming 
Books as they appear. 








Price One Shilling, Monthly, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 226, for AUGUST. 
CONTENTS. 


. A DousTiInG HEART. By Miss Keary. Chapters 5 and 6. 

. HvErrer’s Trousapours. By Justin H. M‘Carthy. 

THE PLANTIN MUSEUM AT ANTWeRP. By William Blades. 

A CHARACTER. By Miss Moresby. 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. By the Right Hon. E. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, M.P. 

IN THE TURKISH SERVICE. By M. Laing Meason. 

IMAGINARY PORTRAITS—The Child in the House. By Walter H. Pater. 

AN HOUR ON THE CLIFF. 

Cyprus. By R. Hamilton Lang, late H.M.'s Consul for the Island of Cyprus. 


SOND Smee 





The RUSSIANS at HOME. 


VIRGIN SOIL. By Tourgenief. Translated 


by AsHTon W. DiLKe. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“If we want to know Russian life and society in all its phases of forced 
cultivationin the capital, of imperfect and struggling civilisation in the pro- 
vinces, with many simple virtues, harmless superstitions, and generous in- 
stincts, we cannot do better than take up the works of the greatest of Russian 
novelists, and one of the greatest in all European literature, Ivan Tourgenief 
++.»-One may venture to pronounce such a translation as this a most faithful 
and accurate reproduction of the original, as without having seen the original 
of a famous portrait, we may venture to recognise the striking fidelity of the 
likeness from the very force of character impressed by the painter on the 
features and expression of the countenance......‘ Virgin Soil’ deserves to be 
not only read asa story, but studied as a revelation of the fact, so apt to be 
forgotten by English politicians, that Russia is not a vast machine of ambition 
and aggression, but a living, national organism, which is likely to be occupied 
in times to come by problems of its own growth.”"—Daily News. 


NEW VOLUME of LITERATURE PRIMERS. 


The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE’S 
“* HOMER.”’ 15mo, Is. (This day. 

“ Every chapter in this delightful little book is a luminous and suggestive 
essay; and so compact is the book as a whole, that not one of them could 
be dispensed with. The style is easy and scholarly, and the reader new to the 
subject will have no dificulty in following the author's argument throughout.” 
—Manchester Examiner. 


NEW VOLUME of “The GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S SELECTED POEMS. 


18mo, 48 6d. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JOHN MORLEY. 


Vol. III. GIBBON. By J.C. Morison. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


(This day. 


WORK ABOUT the FIVE DIALS. With 





Revised Lists of Books lately added to the Library, and) 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly 
reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage | 
free, on application. 

NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, July 27. 


COLONIAL SERIES, EAST INDIES, &c.—1622-1624. 
In imperial 8vo, pp. 672, price 15s, cloth. 
ALENDAR of STATE PAPERS, Colonial Series, Vol. 
IV., East Indies, China and Japan, 1622-1624, preserved in her Majesty's | 
Public Record Office and elsewhere. Edited by W. NOEL SAINSBURY, Esq., 








ROUND ABOUT FRANCE. 


Introductory Note by THOMAS CARLYLE. Crown 8vyo, 6s. [This day. 


“ A book which abounds with wise and practical suggestions. People are 
often idle when they would fain engage in charitable work, not knowing how 
to act; they often give their money recklessly, from not knowing how to em- 
ploy it well. Such persons will find a safe counsellor and a practical guide in 
the author of ‘ Work About the Five Dials.’"—Pall Mali Gazette. 


By E. C. 


GRENVILLE MurRRAY. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (This day. 


MACMILLAN'S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. 


of the Public Record Office; published, under the direction of the Master of the YOUNG MUSGRAVE. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


Rolls, with the sanction of her Majesty's Secretary of State for the Colonial | 
Department. 
*,* These volumes include an analysis of early Colonial Papers in the Public | 


ndon: LON@MANS and Co. 


A NEW SWISS HEALTH RETREAT. 

Now ready, with a Map, price 2s 6d. ; } 

[Aves PLATZ: a New Alpine Resort for Sick and Sound | 
in Summer and Winter. | 

By ONE WHO KNOWS IT WELL. 

“We have read it with much satisfaction, have gained from it much useful 
information, and can recommend it to all who are interested in the climatic treat- 
ment of pulmonary and other diseases.”—Lancet. 

“Though Davos owes its reputation to the cure of pulmonary diseases, nearly all 
chronic cases of debility, whether nervous or resulting from the weakening effects 
of fevers, are known to do well there."—Fortnight/y Review. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross. 





PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 

DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 








Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, EO. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


(This day. 


Record Office, the India a = the British Museum. | OREGON ‘ There and Back in 1877. By 


WALLIS Nase. Crown 8vo, with Lllustrations and Map, 7s 6d. 

“ This unpretentious little volume is a bright and very clever record of a 
journey which the author made to Oregon...... which will tell any one who 
reads it a very great deal worth knowing about Oregon......... Altogether, he 
has written an interesting and amusing book.”—Spectator. 


SEBASTIAN: a Novel. By Katherine 


Cooper, Author of “Gideon's Rock,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The writer writes well, in a clear and incisive manner,”’—Spectator. 


‘UPPINGHAM by the SEA. By J. H. 8. 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. (This day. 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Maps. 
By Edith 
THOMPSON. (Historical Course, edited by E. A. Freeman.) 1smo, 2s 6d. 
(Now ready. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By 


Professor OLIVer, F.RS., F.L.S. With numerous Iilustrations, fcap. 8vo, 
4s 6d. [Now ready. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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BICKERS & SON’S STANDARD GIFT- 
BOOKS. 


Suitable for School Prizes & Presents. 


*,* A New Catalogue of over 2,000 elegantly bourd 
Books in all departments of Literature, by post, 
free, on application. 


NEW 7s 64 STANDARD GIFT-BOOKS. 


Demy 8vo, cloth elegant, full gilt sides and edges; or 

in calf, extra gilt. 12s 6d. 

DODD'S BEAUTIES of SHAKSPEARE 
Elegantly printed on fine paper, with 12 Plates, 
reproduced in Permanent Woodbury-type from 
the Boydell Gallery. 


LAMB’S TALES from SHAKSPEARE. 
Beautifully printed, with 12 Dlustrations from 
the celebrated Boydell Gallery. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE of NELSON. 
With 12 Illustrations by Westall, Plans of the 
Battles, and Fac-similes of his Writings. 


FORSTER’S LIFE of GOLDSMITH. 
With Portrait and 40 Woodcuts, after Stanfield, 
Maclise, Leech, Doyle, and Hamerton. 


MOTLEY’S (JOHN LOTHROP) RISE 
of the DUTCH REPUBLIC. A New Edition, in 
1 vol, of 920 pages, large 8vo. Beautifully printed 
and neatly bound in cloth, price 7s 6d; or in full 
calf, extra gilt, 13s 6d. 


PRESCOTT’S (W. H.) HISTORY of 
the CONQUEST of MEXICO. A New and Re- 
vised Edition, with the Author's latest Corrections 
and Additions. Edited by JouN Foster Kirk. 
In 1 vol. large 8vo, of over 700 pages, printed in 
clear, legible type, on ribbed paper, in cloth 
binding, 7s 6d ; in full calf, extra gilt, 13s 6d. 


WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY and 
ANTIQUITIES of SELBORNE. The Standard 
Edition by BENNETT. Thoroughly Revised, with 
Additional Notes, by James EpMUND HarRTING, 
F.L.S., F.Z.S. Illustrated with numerous En- 
ravings after Thos. Bewick, Harvey, and others. 

emy 8yo, cloth gilt, 10s 6d; calf, extra gilt, 
15s 6d. 
“The LEICESTER-SQUARE EDITION.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE 
WORKS. Edited by CHARLES and MARY COWDEN 
CLARKE. With Portrait, and 21 choice I!lustra- 
tions from the Boydell Gallery. Cloth elegant, 
gilt edges, 15s; or calf extra, gilt edges, £1 8s. 

The most charming single-volume edition of Shake- 

-speare ever published. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE PUBLISHED 
BY BICKERS & SON. 


Mrs. COWDEN CLARKE’S COM- 
PLETE CONCORDANCE to SHAKSPERE; 
being a Verbal Index to all Passages in the 
Dramatic Works of the Poet. New and Revised 
Edition, large 8vo, pp. 860, cloth, top edge gilt, 
reduced to 25s. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Messrs. BICKERS and SON 
having purchased the whole of the stock and future 
right of publication of this invaluable Concordance to 
the Works of Shakspere, offer it now, for the first 
time, at the reduced price of 25s. 

“The Hebrew ‘lestament says al! that it has to say 
with 5,642 words; Milton’s works are built up with 
8,000; and Shakespeare, who probably displayed a 
greater variety of expression than any writer in any 
language, produced all his plays with about 15,000 
words.”—Max MULLER’S Science of Language. 


BENTHAM’S BRITISH FLORA. 
Handbook of the British Flora. A Descriptiou of 
the Flowering Plants and Ferns indigenous to or 
naturalised in the British Isles. For the use of 
Beginners and Amateurs. By GgeORGE BENTHAM, 
F.R.S., President of the Linnwan Society. With 
Hundreds of Illustrations from Original Draw- 
ings by W. Fitch. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, reduced 
from £3 10s to 30s net. 


, 

CHAFFER’S (W. M.) MARKS and 
MONOGRAMS on POTTERY and PORCELAIN 
of the Renaissance and Modern Periods, with 
Historical Notices of each Manufactory. Preceded 
by an Introductory Essay on the Vasa Fictilia 
of the Greek, Romano-British, and Medieval 
Eras, Sixth Edition, Revised, and considerably 
augmented, with 3,000 Potters’ Marks and Illus- 
trations, acd an Appendix, containing an Account 
of Japanese Keramic Manufactures, &c. Royal 
8vo, cloth, 42s. 


CHAFFERS. — The COLLECTOR'S 
HANDBOOK of MARKS and MONUGRAMS on 
POLTERY and PORCELAIN of the Renaissance 
and Modern Periods. With nearly 3,000 Marks, 
and a most valuable Index. Sixth Thousand. 
Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 6s. 

This Handbook will be of great service to those 
collectors who in their travels have occasion to refer 
momentarily to any work treating on the subject. A 
veritable mu/tum in parvo. 


o 
FAIRBAIRN’S CRESTS of the FAMI- 
LIES of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
Compiled from the best Authorities, by Jam«s 
FAIRBAIRN, and Revised by LAWRENCE BUTTERS. 
One Vulume of Plates, containing nearly 2,000 
Cresta and Crowns of all Nations, Coronets, 
Regulia, Chaplets and Helmets, Flags of all 
Nations, Scrolls, Monograms, Keversed Ini'ials, 
Arms of Cities, &c. 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 42s. 


BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 











STANFORD’S SERIES 


OF 


TWO-SHILLING TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 
CORNWALL. — TOURISTS’ GUIDE 


to CORNWALL and the SCILLY ISLES. Con- 
taining full information concerning all the prin- 
cipal Places and Objects of Interest in the County. 
By WALTER H. Tk&GELLAS, Chief Draughtsman, 
War Office. With Map, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
“Clearly printed, lightly bound, concise in detail, 
and accurate in information—in short, just the com- 
panion for the tourist."—Torquay Times. 


DEVON. — TOURISTS’ GUIDE to 
SOUTH DEVON: Rail, Road, River, Coast, and 
Moor. By R. N. Worth, F.G.S., &c., Author of 
* History of Plymouth,” * The Progress of Mining 
Skill in the West of England,” &c. With Map, 
and Plan of Exeter Cathedral, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

“ Mr. Worth is trustworthy as a guide, and cheerful 
as a companion. There is not a better work of the 
kind extant."—Devon Evening Express. 


DERBY.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to the 
COUNTY of DERBY. With full Information re- 
lative to the Principal Places and Objects of 
Interest therein. By J. C. Cox, Author of “ Notes 
on the Churches of Derbyshire.” With Map. Feap. 
8vo, cloth, 2s, 

“ Complete, compact, and cheap. It ie, in fact, the 
best guide to the whole county we remember to have 
seen."’—Derby Courier. 


ROUND ABOUT LONDON.— 
TOURIST'S GUIDE to the COUNTRY within a 
CIRCLE of TWELVE MILES ROUND ABOUT 
LONDON. Comprising a List of the Parishes, 
Towns, Villages, Hamlets, Parks. Seats, Charches, 
Livings, Monuments, and Eminent Inhabitants, 
with Historical, Archeological, Architectural, and 
Picturesque Notes, suitable for the Tourist, Anti- 
quarian, and Artist. To which is added a Series 
of Specimens of Walking Excursions, limited to 
Six Miles, and Visits to Hatfleld, Knole, St. Alban’s, 
and Windsor, with a copious Index. By a FELLOW 
OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. With Map. 
Feap. 8v0, cloth, 2s. 


KENT.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to the 
COUNTY of KENT, containing full information 
concerning all its fayourite Places of Resort, both 
on the Coast and Inland, with General Deserip- 
tion of the County, and instructions respecting 
Excursions by Railway, Steamboat, and Road. 
By G. PuItirps Bevan, F.G.S. With Map, and 
Plans of Canterbury and Rochester Cathedrals. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

“May be safely recommended as a very pleasant 
companion to all who may chance to travel through 
Kent, and as a very useful guide to the lovers of ancient 
architecture."—Academy. 


SUSSEX.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to the 
COUNTY of SUSSEX, containing full information 
concerning all its favourite Places of Resort, both 
on the Coast and Iuoland. By G. F. CHAMBERS, 
F.R.A.S., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ A Hand- 
book for Eastbourne,” &c. With Map, and Plan 
of Chichester, Cathedral, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

“It is concise, but omits no information that may 
be of use or interest to the traveller, and leaves no 
place to which historical, antiquarian, or other inter- 
ests attach, unvisited.”—A¢heneum. 


YORKSHIRE.—TOURIST’S GUIDE 
to the EAST and NORTH RIDINGS of YORK- 
SHIRE. Containing full information concerning 
all its favourite Places of Resort, both on the Coast 
and Inland. By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN,F.G.S. With 
Map, and Plan of York Minster. Fceap. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 

“The work contains a large amount of valuable 
information concerning all the favourite places of 
resort in the two Ridings. A map adds to the value 
of the book, which is au admirable work.”"—Shefield 
Daily Telegraph. 


YORKSHIRE.—TOURIST’S GUIDE 
to the WEST RIDING of YORKSHIRE. Con- 
taining full information con-erning all its princi- 
pal Places of Resortand Interest. By G. PHILLIPS 
BEVAN, F.G.S. With Two Maps. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 

“ The most reliable work that could be in the hands 
of those who desire to know the leading features of 
the principal places of resort in this division of our 
county.”—Shefield Post. 


ENGLISH LAKES.—JENKINSON’S 
SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ENGLISH 
LAKE DISTRICT. Feap. 8vo, with Map, ts 6d. 

“A more useful companion for a ramble over a 
pathless country it wouid be difficult to provide."— 

Jilustrated London News. 


UPPER ENGADINE, GUIDE to the. 
Translated from the German of M. CAVIEZEL, by 
A.M. H. Post 8vo, cloth, with Map, 5s. 

“A more detailed and thorough guide to the Upper 
Engadine than any hitherto obtainable...... The very 
mode! of a guide to a restricted and definite lucality.” 
—Saturday Review. 

Best 


PARIS EXHIBITION.—The 
GUIDE-BOOKS and MAPS for Paris and the 
Paris Exhibition of 1878, Exhibition Catalogues, 
Conversation Books, Dictionaries, &c., from 1s 
upwards, on Sale at EDWARD STANFORD'S, 
55 Charing Cross, London, Ageut by appointment 
for the sale of Ordnance and Geological Survey 
Maps, Admiralty Charts, &c. Lists gratis, or per 
post on receipt of stamp. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS . 


OUIDA’'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at every Library, 3 vols. crown 8yo, 


FRIENDSHIP 
By OUIDA. 


“It ranks among the most brilliant of ‘Ouida’s’ bry, 
liant picures. When once read, it is not likely soo 
to be forgotten." —Piccadilly. 





Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, No. 142, for AUGUST, 
CONTENTS, 

THE HAUNTED HOTEL: a Mystery of Modern Ventoe, 
By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by Arthur Hopking, 

THE Moon's MykIaD SMALL Crarers. By Richard 
A. Proctor. 

A CHANGE OF VIEWS. By James Payn. 

BERNI. By Thomas Adolphus Trollope. 

A PorTRAIT oF ‘83. By A. Lang. 

THe FavsTaFr OF OssIAN. By Standish O'Grady, 

THE GOING-OUT OF ALESSANDRO POZzzONE. By 
Richard Dowling. 

Two Moons. By Edgar Faweett. 

THE ReTunn OF THE Native. By Thomas Hardy, 
Illuetrated by Arthur Hopkins, . 


Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 
No. 1772, for AUGUST, 1878. 
CONTENTS. 
Roy's Wirz. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. Illustrated 
by Arthur Hopkins. 
HELLAS AND CIVILISATION. By Grant Allen. 
ALBERT DuRER. By Charles Pebody. 
GILEs’s TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AUSTRALIA. By 
Frederick A. Edwards, 
Sie BENJAMIN BACKBITE. By Dutton Cook. 
ALFRED DE MussET. By James Stothert. 
ON AFAN. By Austin Dobson. 
THe CONGRESS AND ITs ResvuLts. By Malcolm Mae 
Coll. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 





NEW NOVEL by JAMES GRANT. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


THE LORD HERMITAGE. 


By JAMES GRANT, Author of “ Romance of War,” 





By the AUTHOR of “CAROLS of COCKAYNE,” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6s. 
A TOWN GARLAND, 


By HENRY S. LEIGH. 


By the AUTHOR of “ The NEW REPUBLIO.” 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


The NEW PAUL and VIRGINU; 


or, Positivism on an Island. By W. H. MALioox, 





Mr. SWINBURNE'S NEW VOLUME of POEMS, 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s, 
POEMS and BALLADS. Second 
Series. By ALGERNON OH ARLES SWINBURNE, 

*,* Also an Edition in feap. 8vo, uniform with the 
First Series, at the same price. 





CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR 
NOVELS. 


Post 8vo, Illustrated Boards, 23 each. 


Antonina. By Wilkie Collins. 

Basil. By Wilkie Collins 

Hide and Seek; or, the Mystery of Mary Grice. By 
Wilkie Collins. 

The Dead Secret. By Wilkie Collins. 

Queen of Hearts. By Wilkie Collins. 

My Miscellanies. By Wilkie Collins. 

The Woman in White. By Wilkie Collins. 

The Moonstone. By Wilkie Collins. 

Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins. 

Poor Miss Finch. By Wilkie Collins. 

Miss or Mrs.? By Wilkie Collins. 

The New Magdalen. By Wilkie Collins. 

The Frozen Deep. By Wilkie Collins. 

The Law and the Lady. By Wilkie Collins. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. By Thomas Hardy. 

Olympia. By R. E. Francillon. 

Oakshott Castle. By Henry Kingsley. 

Dear Lady Disdain. By Justin McCarthy. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. By Ju-tin McCarthy. 

My Enemy's Daughter. By Justin McCarthy. 

A Fair Saxon. By Justin McCarthy. 

Linley Rochford. By Justin McCarthy. 

An Idle Excursion. By Mark Twain. 

Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe, By Mark 
Twain. 

Gaslight and Daylight. By George Augustus Sals. 

Bound to the Wheel. By John Saunders. 

Guy Waterman. By John Saunders. 

One Against the World. By John Saunders. : 

The Lion in the Path. By John and Katherine 
Saunders. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. By Walter Besant and James 
Rice. 

The Golden Butterfly. By W. Besant and J. Rice. 

With Harpand Crown. By W. Besant and J. Rice. 

This Son of Vulcan. By W. Besant and J. Rice. 

My Little Girl. By W. Besant and J. Rice. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By W. Besant and J. Ricé. 

Surly Tim. By F. E. Buraett. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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